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HE New York Trust Company offers to cor- 

porations, firms and individuals a thoroughly 
modern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit information 
service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged 
in foreign trade. These include foreign credit in- 
formation and current data bearing upon foreign 
markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust 
service, enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for 


the administration of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH St. & FIFTH AVE. 


TRUSTEES 


Ortro T. BannarD Georce DovusLeDay Wa ter JENNINGS 
Mortimer N. Buckner Russett H. DunHam Darwin P. Kinostey 
THomas CocHRaNn Samuet H. Fisuer Epwarp E, Loomis 
James C, Corcate Joun A. Garver Howarp W. MaxweLi 
Atrrep A. Cook Harvey D. Gipson Ocpen L. Mitts 
Artuur J. Cumnock THomas A. GILLESPIE Epwarp S. Moore 
Witiiam F, Cutcer Cuarces Haypen Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 
Henry P. Davison Lyman N. Hine Henry C. Puipps 
Rosert W. pe Forest F. N. Horrstor Dean Sace 


Member Federal Reserve System & N.Y. Clearing House Association 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


World-wide services 
—large resources | 


HIGHLY specialized through the volume of its 
transactions, the services of the Irving reach to 
every market of the world, 

Back of these services are the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained through seventy years of active identi- 
fication with business and business problems. 

Over-Seas Service—Covering the full range of ex- 
port and import transactions—offers counsel on markets 
and other trading problems—provides credit infor- 
mation—arranges export and import credits—makes 
foreign collections—buys and sells foreign exchange— 
makes mail and cable transfers of money— issues 
personal letters of credit. 

Bill-of-Lading Service—Expedites deliveries and 
collections—traces delayed shipments—notifies con- 
signees of arrivals—speeds up the turnover of capital. 

Investment Service —Counsel and aid in the selec- 
tion, purchase or sale of securities | Reports on the 
character and value of issues, Buys and sells securities 
for account of customers 

Personal and Corporate Trust Services—For in- 
dividuals, che Irving undertakes the investment and 
care of trust funds; pays taxes; acts as Executor or Co- 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee under a voluntary 
trust, Depositary, and Custodian, For corporations 
it acts as Trustee for bond or note issues, Transfer 
Agent, Registrar, Fiscal Agent, Receiver and Assignee 
and Custodian of securities, 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz Amertcan-ScanpINAvVIAN Review 
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Entered as second-class matter at_ post-office at New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., under the act of 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO. 


Established 1818 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall St. 60 State St. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


Our business affiliations with Scandinavia have been in- 
timately maintained for nearly 75 years. We offer our facilities 
and familiarity with business methods and conditions there to 
those engaged in trade with Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and 
to persons contemplating a visit to Scandinavia this year, we 
suggest the use of our Travelers Letters of Credit. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury . Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


‘ 


| 
! 
| 


OUR organization involves every necessary facility for satisfactorily han- 
dling both domestic and foreign business. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Commercial Credits Acceptance Credits 
Travelers Letters of Credit 
Individual Trusts Corporate Trusts 
Transfer Agent Registrar 
Safekeeping of Securities 
Certificates of Deposit 


We would be pleased to discuss banking relations with you 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


128 Broadway ube: He NEW YORK CITY 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $10,000,000 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The 


Foreign Department 
OF THIS BANK 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


AND INVITES YOUR BUSINESS 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


RESOURCES $50,000,000 
Board of Directors 
David N. Barker Wm. A. Peterso 
” J. J. Dau Stoney A. angen Proprietor Svecnnan rete 
Chairman Reid, Murdoch & Co. spate Charles Piez 
John N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan President Link Belt Co. 
President H. M. Hooker Glass and Vice-President Marvin B. Pool 
Paint Co. . Manager Butler Brothers 
Leroy A. Goddard A. Lanquist Philip K. Wrigley 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Vice-Pres., Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


Empire Oplandske 


Kreditbank 


HAMAR, NORWAY 


Trust 
Company 


General Banking Business 


Rew Pork City 


120 BROADWAY 580 FIFTH AVENUE 
Accounts Opened 


London Office 


2 oes: Bills, Cheque d other D 
London, €. €. lls, eques, and other Documents 


Collected at favorable rates 


THIS COMPANY IS THE FISCAL AGENT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK FOR THE SALE Deposits received at highest interest 
OF STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 











BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 


Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 
Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: “Centralbank, Christiania” 


CarL J. NOoRLING 
507 FirtH AveNUE A 
New York 


Collections and Adjustments Chicago 


Made Anywhere in United States Banker 
+4 
Prompt and Efficient Service Writes Us: 
“+ 45+ 
Your Business Invited “I have always regarded THE 
AMERICAN - SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW an attractive and readable 
° > : magazine, but now it has become 
Scandinavian Classics an actual aid to my business. Your 
The best. books. of Northern advertising department constitutes 
literature, carefully trans- a directory of firms with whom I 
lated, beautifully bound in must do business between America 
a lbvary edition. Bach vol- and the Scandinavian countries.” 
ume complete. $2 a volume. 
$ . We invité you to 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation adenine REVIEW 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue American-ScaNDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 
ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H6GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACK- 

SKIL 


FJALLBACKA 
GAMLBEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALLSBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUE 
HALSINGBORG 
EARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KOPPARBERG 
KRAKSHULT 


LENHOFDA 
LINDESBERG 
LINDOMB 
LOCKNBVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK 


Best rates. of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 
LSNNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 


STENUNGSUND 
STORSJO 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SSODERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGB 
TSCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanDINAVIAN Review 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Going to Sweden? 
Address Your Mail Here 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 
SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


Telegraphic address, “Handelsbank” 
STOCKHOLM 


Situated opposite the “King’s Garden” in the heart of the city and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the leading hotels. Reading and writing room. Information. 


Travellers’ Mail Addressed Here 
held pending arrival and forwarded according to instructions. 


Svenska Handelsbanken (“the Swedish Bank of Commerce”) has 270 
branches covering the whole of Sweden. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM 


MALMO 


BRANCHES AT 


Alstad 
Alsterbo 
Anderslév 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 
Billesholms Gruva 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Bastad 
Dalby 
Degerhamn 
Eskilstuna 
Eslév 
Fagerhult 
Gamleby 
Grevie 
Grythyttehed 
Gronskira 
Galaryd 
Gardserum 
Garsnas 
Gavle 
Gokalund: 
Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Holsby 
Hvellinge 
Hvetlanda 
HAalsingborg 
HarnGésand 
Hoéganas 
Héorby 
Ingelstad 
Jordholmen 
Jarnforsen 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Kisa 
Klippan 
Klagerup 
Knared 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
Koping 
Laholm 
Landsbro 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Ljungbyhed 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 
Mariedam 
Moheda 
Mililla 
Morbylanga 
Nora 
Norrk6éping 
Nybro 
Piteg 
Paryd 
Ramkvilla 
Rockneby 
Raa 
Ravemiala 
S:t Ibb 

S:t Olof 
Simrishamn 
Sjobo 


Skan6r 
Skegrie 
Skelleftea 
Skivarp 
Skurup 
Sk6llersta 
Svalov 
Svedala 
Soderhamn 
Sédra Vi 
Sélvesborg 
Tollarp 
Torp 
Trekanten 
Tralleborg 
Tuna 
Tagarp 
Umeda 
Urshult 
Vaxholm 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Vaxjo 
Ystad 
Ammeberg 
Arset 
Asbo-Fagerhult 
Astorp 
Almhult 
Angelkolm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Ostra Grevie 
Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182.000.000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED,. DE- 
POSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED AND ALL KINDS" 
OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


C0) ED 0) EDO ED 0 ED 0) ERD) EEE) ED) ED) OED) EES) EE) ERED ED 0) ED) ED) ED) ED >) EE (ED |) ED ED) ED > ED ¢ 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT . 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


ed oe bh ne | 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT‘ BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER 5, 1871 


Capital, fully paid: ro. 4; a Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner ona eeaey OS hy 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. Svendborg 
Fejd i Nysted 

Fredericia Nérre Broby 

Grenaa Roslev 

Haderslev i Rédby 

Holbak Saxkjébing 

Hurup Skagen 

Hvidbjerg Skive 

Hérsholm Slangerup 

Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjdbing 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 
C. Harhoff 


Emil Rasmussen 
K. Riis-Hansen 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
Chase National Bank New York Trust Company 
Irving National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Amertcan-ScaANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal—you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. } 
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For your convenience this office ex- 
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tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 58 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. | 
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Central Union Trust{Company 
of New York 


PLAZA OFFICE 42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & @th St. 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
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398 BANKING DEPARTMENT 


fant eee Ce ee ee 


Established 1812 


SNANDOONEDAHODOONUNDAGNENSNENESDAOAAEOONGRsaRNENRSonaaaoEOAnoodoea oer iectacectcoeoecoateteen 
ANNOGANADEAAANONOAONOROOUONEAAAAOUOO ORO RNEDESORODOROROOUAON Liana beeAcaaoNneaioONtE 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 


VISITORS to New York stopping in the mid- 

city hotel district will find conveniently near at 
hand the 42nd Street Branch of The National City 
Bank of New York. This branch is located in the 
National City Building, Madison Avenue at 42nd 
Street, in the very heart of the uptown business, | 
shopping and theatre section. 


Every banking facility for both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions is here available, including a 
complete unit of the Bank’s Trust Department. 


Other City Branches are Bowery Branch, Bow- 
ery at Bond Street, and Fifth Avenue Branch, 
Broadway at 28th Street. 


AUANEUNEUEDEONEESONEDODESESEOENENONGENASOTOOOUTEREAEESAOOOOONNNEAORASORSSESDECUENEL i senEeeRggeeenonoReeaseeseaensOvACetenadsaneeneseeeuaneracncesgud resi scnacesennnseetiscsuegeeene joneepunauena nae 
ancnnin jveensenen SANAUNUONAMNUOOOUOANASGEUCOOONOURENOESUUUOGAEAEONOEANUAnONaLOnOoaOEpONeEOaaO NEED 


ONPOAMOALAONTE OU NOANOOCONONEEON 


jeanneeecnsusanl 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


NONOGDEDONEDEDERENDAAOROAORHONDE DON ssneceemnaneuesoenaceonnnacenccencsodscongseutasensggsoent: 
oaneananesensenansre anaes 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 
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FINANCIAL 399 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Sweven’s Frnance Reporr ror 1921 

The general report for the governmental de- 
partments of Sweden for 1921 shows that after 
covering all expenses of the Post Office, Telegraph 
Service, State Railways, Waterpower Bureau and 
Public Domains there remains a surplus of nearly 
36,000,000 kronor. 


Bonp Vauves Continve To Rise 1n THE U. S. 
According to the Mid-Month Review, issued by 
the Irving National Bank, the bond index of 
values and yields of forty representative bonds 
for April was $73.69 against $71.85 for March. 


Norwecian Krone Stitu Movine Urwarp 

The most recent report of Norges Bank shows 
an easy money market with the krone moving 
gradually upward in the internal market as well 
as abroad. Large quantities of Norwegian bonds 
have been purchased for the purpose of financing 
the Norwegian export trade with America. 


DanisuH Fioatinc Dest Statep 

While the total Danish Government debt 
amounts to about 1,400,000,000 kroner, the float- 
ing debt, according to recent calculations, stands 
at 565,000,000 kroner. The value of Danish Credit 
Association bonds and shares in Danish trading 
concerns is estimated at about 125,000,000 kroner. 


Rozsrnson Crusoe AND Foreign ExcHaNncE : 

In a recent work, “The Golden Horde,” A. O. 
Corbin, of F. J. Lisman & Company shows in a 
unique manner how the problem that Robinson 
Crusoe and his islanders had on their hands ap- 
plies with quite similar force to present-day con- 
ditions in the world of finance. Mr. Corbin pre- 
sents an interesting picture of how the islanders 
came to adopt money; how the war with the can- 
nibals resulted in currency inflation, why they 
had to go back to a poorer gold basis, and how 
they aid it. The book, which is published by 
D. S. Colyer, of Newark, N. J. is in twelve chap- 
ters each of which is replete with fascinating de- 
tails. A reading of this book will bring home 
just what were the factors that caused the dis- 
location of the world’s exchanges and what is 
the remedy. 


CENTRALBANKEN OF Norway Increases CapiTaL 

With the recent increase of 50,000,000 kroner in 
its capitalization, Centralbanken of Norway has 
a total capital and reserve fund amounting to 
119,000,000 kroner. Centralbanken is especially 
concerned with furthering industry, and the lead- 
ing Norwegian banks, headed by — Bank, are 
prominent in the capital increase which has met 
a considerable satisfaction in all business 
circles, 


Foreionw Investments 1x Russia 

With ae for private property for- 
merly owned by foreign investors in Russia the 
bone of contention at the Genoa Conference, there 
is timely interest in what the New York Trust 
Company’s index has to state on the subject. 
France, as is well known, is the heaviest loser, with 
Great Britain and Belgium the next in succession 
as creditors in the matter of private investments. 


The nearest estimate of American losses is be- 
tween $700,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 


Reaportion or Goitp Stanparp ApvocaTED 

The Financial Committee appointed by the 
Swedish Government has recommended that a re- 
adoption of the gold standard would be necessary 
to a solution of the present crisis. The readop- 
tion would imply payment of gold in se for 
notes by the Riksbank and free export of gold. 


Brown Brorners & Co. Buy Norwecian Bonps 
Brown Brothers & Company, in conjunction 
with Barnhard, Scholle & Co. have purchased and 
resold to investors a block of 5,000,000 kroner, 
Kingdom of Norway, fifty-year six per cent na- 
tional loan bonds of 1920, due June 1, 1970. At 
the present rate of exchange the current yield on 
the investment is approximately 5 per cent. The 
bonds are not redeemable prior to June 1, 1930. 


Otpest DanisH Frinancrat InstrTuTion 

The Loan Bank for House Owners, the oldest 
financial institution of its kind in Denmark, re- 
cently celebrated its 125th anniversary. The con- 
cern owed its start to a conflagration that laid 
more than one-fourth of the buildings of Copen- 
hagen in ashes. It has passed safely every finan- 
cial crisis in Denmark and even the Danish State 
difficulties of 1813. Not until the middle of the 
last century did competition arrive, foremost of 
which was the Loan Society of Land Owners in 
the Danish Island Dioceses. 


Foreign Loans anp ExprenpbITurREs 

The National City Bank’s Bulletin for May 
takes exception to the demands of what it terms 
“one of the most influential organizations for the 
promotion of foreign trade” that foreign loans in 
the United States should be accompanied by an 
agreement that the proceeds will be expended in 
this country. Such a regulation, comments the 
Bulletin, would be wholly unnecessary to secure 
the purpose in view, as present exchange rates 
virtually give assurance that any credits created 
in this country will be expended here. It is fur- 
ther stated that more is to be gained by allowing 
the parties immediately concerned in such transac- 
tions to pursue their own interests than by inter- 
fering with them. 


Rerort oF Burmeister & Warn ror 1921 

Net earnings of Burmeister & Wain for 1921 
amount to 7,500,000 kroner of which stockholders 
get 12 per cent in dividend. One million kroner 
are set aside for the pension fund, and 250,000 
kroner to the Workers’ Aid fund. Taxes amount 
to 1,500,000 kroner. Although present conditions 
may not warrant expansion in the matter of build- 
ing, the company nevertheless believes it advisable 
to be prepared and therefore has set aside 2,000,000 
kroner for new construction purposes. 


Finiann’s Bupeet anp Pusuic Dest 

The Finnish budget for 1922, with the combined 
original and supplementary budgets for 1921, the 
latter corresponding very closely with the actual 
expenditures of that year, is placed at 2,176,659,000 
Finnish marks. The internal debt of F'nland at 
the end of 1921 was 1,242,200,000 marks, equal to 
about $24,850,000; the foreign debt, $70,450,000. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JULY NUMBER 


Meir GotpscHmMip7T’s centenary was celebrated in Denmark in October of 1919; 


~ his “Henrik and Rosalie” was published in 1867. It comes from a series of “Love 


Stories of Many Lands” and is one of the characteristic Goldschmidt tales of “that 
which happens and that which seems to happen.” Although emphatically Danish in 
its spirit, the story may remind Americans who read it now for the first time of the 
whimsical, not unphilosophical tales of O. Henry. 


The novels of Jonan Boser are now naturalized Americans and speak English— 
unfortunately one at least, ‘““Dyrendal,’ has changed its name. But Bojer’s short 
stories have until now been only visitors to our shores and have spoken only their 
mother tongue. “Skobelef,” translated by the author’s permission for this fiction 
number of the Review is not unlike “Dyrendal.” The stately farm of Dyrendal gave 
dignity of character to a gambler in horses; Skobelef educates an entire parish. It 
is taken from a series of short stories, several of them animal stories, published in 
1920 under the title of Stille Veir. 


Sicrrip Siwertz is one of Sweden’s younger authors, one of those who have 
won their places during or since the war. His novel of 1920, “The Selambs,” easily 
took the lead among Swedish novels of that year and readers of the Review may turn 
back to the November Number for a careful analysis of this psychological history of a 
family. In “Leonard and the Fisherman” is to be found evidence of that sense of 
structure and clear portrayal of mood and persons which are characteristic of Siwertz. 


Dr. Guprun Frus How has told the tales of Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN to 
many club and school audiences throughout the United States, and especially on the 
Pacific Coast while studying at the University of California. Of the “Two Brothers,” 
one, Hans Christian Orsted, by his discovery of the magnetic action of electric currents 
became the father of the science of electro-magnetism; and the other, Sandé Orsted, 
became a distinguished statesman. 


Teresia Evrén is author of a popular group of St. Birgitta poems and trans- 
lator of French and German lyrics. 


Joun Finiey is Commissioner of Education in New York State and President 
of the University of the State of New York. During the latter part of the war he 
was in Palestine as the head of a relief commission sent out by the Red Cross, and in 
1921 he made an expedition on foot, by ship, train, automobile, and airplane from 
the west coast of Ireland to the edge of Russia, and then returned through Finland and 
Sweden, Germany, Poland, Austria, and Russia. 


Cuaries WuarTon Stork, who has translated the story by Sigfrid Siwertz and 
the poem by Teresia Eurén, is known to friends of the Foundation not only for his 
contributions to the Review, but for three volumes in the Series of ScaNDINAVIAN 
Crassics. Sicurp Bernuarp Hustvept, whose study of “Ballad Criticism” was 
published as a Scanprinavian Monocrapn, has been awarded a Fellowship of the 
Foundation for study in Norway. Miss Minna WrescuNer has contributed many 
sympathetic translations to the pages of the Review. 
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Leonard and the Fisherman 
By Sicrrw SIweErtz 
Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes Wuarton StTorK 


After a dinner consisting of an anchovy and four cold potatoes 
Leonard, a needy artist in woodcuts, wandered about aimlessly through 
the city. It was a May day of the grand and dangerous sort. Over 
the heavens voyaged festal white clouds of giant size, bulging with un- 
defined expectations. And the cool, prickly wind whistled with seduc- 
tive mockery of all that lay behind the horizon: explorations, adven- 
tures, visions of beauty. It was a day of lightness and oppression; of 
futile longing for action; of cold, far-reaching perfidy; and deep, ex- 
hausting unrest. How can the breast expand to bursting and at the 
same time feel so horribly empty? thought Leonard. Spring is the 
time when we not only make solemn confession but are merged into a 
new vital existence; whence, then, in the name of all the devils, is this 
emptiness, this lack in the midst of plenty, this criminal tendency to 
put all the glory behind one as quickly as possible? 

Brooding painfully over these things, Leonard reeled about, half 
blind and with aching eyes, through Gustavus Adolphus Place. Finally 
he succeeded in making a resolution: to go down to the River Terrace 
and see whether the apple trees had begun to blossom yet. 

It proved that they had not gone beyond the budding stage. 

Leonard then dragged himself up to the railing and stood there a 
long while under the branches of a large poplar, watching the North- 
stream tumble its waters between the piers. 

There is a certain immobility in the midst of motion in rushing 
water. The same foaming, roaring wave stays there hour after hour, 
year and year, indicating a stone in the uneven bed of the torrent. 
Leonard sought to calm himself with philosophizing over this wave. 
So does life go on through its forms, he thought. Yonder fettered 
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wave corresponds to the ripple of a flower petal, the curve of a chin. 
Then some spring day, maybe, the stone is undermined, an unknown 
obstruction in the furrow of the stream of life is cleared away, and the 
wave is transformed, the flower petal changes, the curve of the chin 
becomes different and softer. 

Leonard was not the first man who had philosophized above the 
running stream. But he found no rest thereby. His thoughts merely 
played on the surface; they served only to sharpen his feeling of uncer- 
tainty. The fettered wave irritated him with its feeble trembling, its 
futile tossing. ‘The continuous roar was like an indefinite warning, a 
dark threat. A warning of what? A threat of what? Ah, thou won- 
derful month of May! 

Leonard clenched his empty fists and sank down on a bench in 
complete despair. 

With that his eye fell on a little old man of the fisher trade. He 
was smoking in great.repose a short pipe, muttering to himself, and 
picking at his clasp-knife, which he had taken apart and hung on the 
railing to dry. Leonard observed him a long time with secret envy. 
In winter it’s all very fine to be young, he thought, but in spring a man 
ought to be as old as possible—or at least to have rheumatism that lets 
up in fair weather. He got up laboriously and pushed his way to the 
fisherman. 

“What have you to say to a day like this?” he grumbled. 

“Eh, well, just that I think there are bream under the bridge piers 
to-day,” the old man said reflectively, and puffed out a little blue cloud. 

Leonard was struck by the answer. He began a long conversa- 
tion with the fisherman, whose name was Lundstrém. The best fishing 
was spring and autumn, he learned. It was mostly smelt and bream. 
Perhaps a perch now and again. And before Christmas everybody got 
a burbot or two in eel-pots a little further up the Malaren. 

He doesn’t make any too much, thought Leonard. But he doesn’t 
talk about his fishing in the surly tone that poor men mostly use in 
growling about their scanty earnings. He is proud of his catches, he 
fondles his tackle, and his eyes rest confidently and patiently on the 
water. I gather from that, that he is a true fisherman, which a man 
isn’t very likely to become unless he has left much behind him. 

This quiet fisher person had a strange and enigmatical charm for 
Leonard. The old man had pulled together the large iron rings, and 
already the dip-net was swinging festively at its gallows on his low 
green-painted craft. ‘There was only the grapnel to be pulled in. 
Thereupon Leonard reached over the railing and pleaded touchingly 
to be taken along for once. Yes, that would be all right enough. 

The boat was first hauled along the stone quay to the bridge and 
then out, with the stem set straight into the roaring whirlpool. A few 
quick, well directed oar-strokes, and they floated calmly in the back 
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eddy from the nearest pier of the bridge with the foaming surge to 
right and left and the dusky arches of the bridge, ringing and singing 
over their heads. There was a dizziness in the suction between the 
bridge piers, a sensation of rapid movement and yet of rest. 

Lundstrém made fast to a ring and sat down at the crank by 
means of which he lowered and raised his net. 

“Now the job is to sink the net straight down,” he said; “and to do 
that one must manage so that it is half taken by the current and half 
by the back eddy. Perhaps the gentleman will give a pull at the oars. 
There, bring her in a little and it’ll be fine!” 

Leonard brought the boat in, and the net descended solemnly. 

The old man sank into meditation for a while, and this was a good 
time to study him. He was by no means ill to look at. 

Why should the upper classes be condemned to appear correct and 
banal? Why should fine folk go about as a monstrosity to every prac- 
ticed and sensitive eye? Look at Lundstrém’s jacket here! The sun 
and rain of all seasons has given it the most delicate shade of green. 
His hat with its admirable patina might be of bronze. And his trou- 
sers!—what a combination of characteristic wrinkles, telling of age, 
experience and strife well sustained. What a treasure for an artist in 
woodcuts! Lundstrém’s costume had grown as one with him. It was 
no wretched accident. Is there anything more agonizing than a tired, 
grumpy scarecrow that peers out of a brand new summer suit, glitter- 
ing with naive optimism? Or red-cheeked, pious rusticity sewed up in 
cautiously gray, pessimistic duds from a distant, smoky, rain-dripping, 
overcrowded factory district? But out of Lundstrém’s worn collar 
grew a face covered with moss-gray stubble over a network of friendly 
wrinkles and furrows. And out of the stubble shot up a two-story 
nose with room for many a pinch of reflective snuff. Large noses may 
be either volcanic or placid. Lundstrém’s was placid. It separated 
genially but firmly two small gray, liquidly bright eyes, which never 
seemed to have fastened on anything that burned too hot, never to have 
stared at anything helplessly, never to have wavered anxiously about 
over empty, exhausting horizons. 

Lucky man, sighed Leonard. He sits peacefully under the voy- 
aging clouds, in the midst of the Northstream swollen with spring 
freshets he sits peacefully at his crank. He is on the far side of indefi- 
nite expectations and adventure and drifting about in the inane. He 
has happily left his future behind him. 

“But for heaven’s sake it must surely be time for you to haul up.” 

“No hurry, no hurry,” opined Lundstrém, who nevertheless began 
gently to turn the crank. The net came up with a good sediment of 
silver-white splashing smelts. 


With a quiet pursing of the lips the old man emptied his cargo 
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into the fish-well. Next time there was a bream, a plump rascal. 

Beyond the bridge railing and the stone barrier over by Gustavus 
Adolphus Place it was already black with people. A little boy in a 
blue embroidered blouse tried very cleverly to spit on Leonard’s hat. 
But Leonard began to find the folk up there altogether ephemeral, 
them and the whole muddle of palace, Parliament House, churches, 
theatres, prisons and banks which chance had collected along the river ; 
the river which had run when there were only a few islands here inhab- 
ited by fishermen, and which would continue to run when all the splen- 
dor was dust again. 

But Lundstrém, who grew cheerful with his good luck, began 
little by little to express his opinion about one thing and another. It 
may as well be said first as last that he regarded with slightly ironic 
disapproval a good deal of the bustle up there in the city. 

“Folks babble and gad about so they get tired and cross,” he said. 
“They ought to fish a little more than they do. All the ministers ought 
to come down here and pull the net a couple of times a week. And the 
party leaders and the soloists and the other star actors as well. ‘That 
would make them really good. And if there wasn’t room for them all 
here, let the government hire a big boat and carry them all out to the 
coast. It’s right astonishing how folks can work things out when they 
are together in a boat. And likewise how it can thaw one’s head to sit 
and look at a dipsy. I don’t know how it is, but there’s surely some- 
thing specially particular about water.” 

“Yes, I need only think about myself,” continued Lundstrém. 
“How should I have ever got straight without this here boat and net? 
It doesn’t help how quiet a man is; he gets stage fright sometimes just 
the same, in my opinion. First night is first night, and that’s just how 
it feels in the pit of the stomach many weeks ahead. The gentleman 
may imagine that it’s a job to turn a wild and desolate wood into a fine 
-astle hall with roof chandeliers and a marble floor and pillars and pic- 
tures and chairs. And all that must be done in less time than the gen- 
tleman needs to empty a glass of punch. It was specially hard with 
that fellow Shakespeare, who was hard on account of all his scenes. 
Imagine if a piece of cliff scenery should come dancing down into the 
middle of a little petite French boudoir, as they call it. That would 
look fine! Ave, if a man went off and worried over all the misfortunes 
that could happen, it was a good thing to have fishing to turn to. Down 
here it was as if all a man’s troubles ran off him. Lord! a man would 
think, it isn’t the only thing in life if a piece of building should go wrong 
up in that play box there. Yes, I’ve been in the theatre line over fifty 
vears, I have. So aman has his memories. A Traveling Troupe was 
a crazy piece, for there a man had to turn the wings hindside front, as 
the gentleman should know, so that only the gray cloth could be seen 
from the hall. I believe I know all the fine lines by heart from that day 
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to this, and Hamlet too at a pinch. One time Yorick’s skull was to 
have been brought out. The public got impatient and began to cough 
and stamp. But we couldn’t raise “the curtain for the church- yard 
scene, because Hamlet had to have the skull to make his speech about. 
‘There was the skull of a man who had killed his wife and child and one 
and a half bailiffs; we had got the loan of it from the Charles Institute. 
We hunted and hunted. At last I came upon the skull in a trunk. 
‘The actor who was playing Hamlet was so glad that he promised to 
give me a supper at Strémsholm. He kept his word, too: steak and 
vegetables and fizzy pearls. Afterwards it came out that somebody 
had hid the skull on purpose. It was somebody who wanted to have 
the rdle and was nearly bursting with jealousy. He certainly needed 
to get out and fish a little, eh? 

“Well, that was Hamlet. Afterwards I went over to the opera. 
I didn’t regret it; music suited me better. That comes about as a man 
gets older, you see. A man gets tired of the many words. But with 
music one can think anything at all. I was with the opera upwards of 
twenty vears, up to last Christmas—Aye, aye, a man gets old. 
Well, so now I get to amuse myself with the boat here and tramping 
for the organ at Jacob’s Church. Yes, that affair of the organ tramp- 
ing is a special particular story which we shan’t talk over now,” said 
Lundstrém, who seemed to touch with some shyness his transition to 
the churchly vocation. 

Hereupon the old man again grasped his crank, and up came an- 
other splendid batch of fat breams. With friendly, approving com- 
ment he let them vanish into the well. 

Look here, to-day is turning out better than I supposed, thought 
Leonard, who could hardly keep from rubbing his hands. My life and 
trade seem really prosperous from the frog’s-eye view of this old 
fisherman. But Lundstrém cast a knowing, sidelong look at him. 

‘No, I steal up into the theatre garret sometimes and hear a little 
of this world’s music yet, as old as I am. Though it doesn’t give me 
sleepless nights any more, you see. A man sleeps well when he has a 
big organ to turn to.” 

Leonard smiled more broadly and sat quiet, struck by the old 
man’s repose. This contented frog’s-eye view of the drama of life 
spread out into a wider perspective than he had supposed at the start. 

The old man pointed to a paper sticking out of the artist’s pocket. 

“Should you perhaps care to look what they’re giving up there to- 
night? Tristan and Isolde. Indeed! that’s a fine thing. Then I'll go 
up awhile. You see I’ve been with them and set scenes for that opera, 
so it’s an old acquaintance. Well, and so I'll thank you for your help. 
It’s past eight and that will have to be enough of the breams till 
to-night.” 

Tt was in fact drawing on towards evening. Heaven’s great voy- 
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aging clouds had ceased to move, saturated with the newly-won warmth 
of the light, and had sunk nearer to earth. In the stealthy silence of 
the early twilight the roaring of the river grew suddenly stronger, and 
its whirlpools more suckingly mysterious. It was evident that the 
spring day had determined to show the last and most dangerous phase 
of its power. 

But Lundstrém cast loose from the ring unconcernedly. His 
craft was slung some fifty yards down with the surge, but glided neatly 
into the smooth water under the River Terrace, where it was moored 
at its usual place. 

It did not occur to Leonard to say good-bye. And yet as he went 
up the granite steps he felt that now he was passing out of the worthy 
Lundstrém’s perspective. Here ashore the fisherman’s power of 
giving certitude was no longer the same. 

No, for up on the bridge went Woman. Nothing could save one 
from her. Ah, this delicate shiver in the air, this trembling in the nerves 
of the invisible which sent its waves through coat and Sunday paper 
straight into one’s heart! The restlessness of the day had deepened to 
a livelier and more dangerous poison. That which in the morning was 
a sick longing for distant horizons—what was it towards evening but 
the erotic urge? Under the low rosy clouds too went Woman, she 
who grows with the shades so as with night to overshadow the world. 

A poor artist’s situation was again near to desperation. 

The enviable Lundstrém was to go in a back way and listen to 
Tristan and Isolde. Leonard followed him shyly and irresolutely to 
the stage entrance of the opera house. In his eyes lay a prayer not to 
be left alone in the midst of the dreadful spring evening. Lundstrém 
did not fail to see the young man’s helplessness. 

“The gentleman may surely come with me,” he said. “I’m a good 
friend of the porter from forty years back. He gets a bream or so now 
and then. Just come along!” 

Leonard passed a gray head which nodded at a rectangular peep- 
hole. He then went into a long dark corridor, where a squire with 
brown kilt and broadsword stood joking at a telephone. Next there 
were some steps, where Leonard continually had to stand and wait for 
the puffing Lundstrém. All was silent and empty here. They met 
— fireman and a scene-shifter in a blue coat, who called Lundstrém 
“uncle.” 7 

Now a warm, dusky odor was perceptible, and a muffled buzzing 
and mumbling, which seemed to come from the very walls. That must 
be the orchestra, which was tuning up somewhere in the depths. But 
Lundstr6ém cautiously pushed up an iron door and they came out on 
the first gallery of the stage. Down in the great cluttered space below 
ran workmen arranging the ship’s deck for the first act, and some of 
the chorus men stood in a laughing group waiting to take their places. 
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Lundstr6ém cast a searching glance below. 

“Look at that!” he muttered with some disapproval; “they have 
made the tent smaller. In my time it ran out to the fifth plank, 
mark H.” 

It was still too noisy and disturbed where they were, so they went 
up by a narrow ladder to the second gallery. Lundstrém sat down on 
a mighty stage dragon of lath and plaster which was hoisted up in the 
back-scene, and Leonard leaned against a great machine with handles, 
hexagonal cylinders and heavy felt hammers. 

“The old stage thunder,” whispered Lundstrom. “They have 
new, better thunder now that goes by electricity.” 

There was a fantastic play of light and shadow up through the 
enormously high vault of the stage, which extended over their heads 
with five more galleries. The electric footlights below threw splin- 
tered rays up through the grilled flooring of the galleries, until the 
gleams were lost in an incredible labyrinth of ropes, weights and pul- 
leys. The whole was like a giant skeleton, a fantastic loom. 

This is where they weave dusty lies, thought Leonard, who found 
the rear view of the drama grotesque and oppressive, so that he almost 
began to long for the streets again. People must love illusion astound- 
ingly, if it can be made big business to such an extent. 

But with this the trickling tones of the orchestra tuning up were 
suddenly silent, and after a few moments the overture broke out with 
a voice of powerful earnestness. A thrill passed through Leonard’s 
nerves, and in a moment he was tense and expectant. Like a living, 
overwhelming stream of actuality the music burst forth through all the 
dusty rubbish of illusion. 

Now the curtain was raised and the human voices came up, gushed 
up. There was the sailor’s gay song of yearning on his billowy journey 
to the land of King Mark, Isolde’s wildly surging hate and suffering, 
Tristan’s timid, rock-firm defiance of death. So it went on to the magic 
potion and the helpless, the irresistible love cry which is lost in endless 
jubilation. The curtain fell again. 

Leonard looked at Lundstrém, wondering what he could possibly 
fish up from such a stream. The old man seemed tranquil and un- 
moved, as he sat on the scaly dragon and held in his mouth his unlighted 
pipe. 

“Now they’ve got to hurry down there,” he said, “for now the ship 
must become a park.” 

Threads began to move on the giant loom, blocks creaked and 
giant fabrics gave forth dust. With that the park was there, though 
it looked very strange from the back, and the curtain solernnly came 
aloft once more. 

The two sat squatting again at the brink of the great music tor- 
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rent. Heavy, bottomless well of tone—dark purple, restlessly driving 
waves, which now and then break into foam with a cry. 


O thou spirit’s 
Highest, maddest 
Eaquisite burning joy! 


Love rescued from the cold glance of day—night without morning 
—yearning for death—the world’s redemption through passionate 
ecstasy ! 

Quict our trembling, 
Sweetest death, 

With yearning awaited, 
Oh love-blent Death! 


And so on to the end—the sinister dawn with the chill spectres of 
day, the discovery, the crossed blades and Tristan’s wound. 

Such things are too much for a poor lonely and hungry artist on 
a lovely evening in May. 

“The deuce is in it,” he muttered, “the very deuce! Why after 
that should a poor devil sit and carve in wood?” 

But Lundstrém sat with his chin on his hand and gazed out of the 
distance, paying hardly any attention to Leonard’s violent gestures. 
The old man’s shadow was outlined on a blue background, large, vague, 
as though ready to merge in the dimness of the thousand recesses 
around it. 

Leonard was no longer interested in him, he would have preferred 
to be alone. Pshaw! the poor old codger hasn’t a notion of what is 
seething down there, he thought. He’s just moidering around with 
old stage properties. But thereupon Lundstrom lifted his gray head 
and said something which indicated that he nevertheless could fish 
memories out of the stream of tone. 

“Sometimes when I sit here I get to be with them that lie out in 
the churchyard,” he muttered. “Wife and children and friends. It’s 
as if the music rinsed one out inside. Everything gets clearer and one 
sees that what’s been is still.” 

“IT see only what will never come to pass in life for my part, and 
that’s a cursed lot different,” burst out Leonard with greater bitterness 
than he himself realized. In his heat he was constrained to use strong 
words. But in reality he felt the beginning of a relaxation and release. 

Then came the third act. 

Tristan lies in feverish dreams by the shore of the sea. He waits 
for his Isolde. But when she finally comes, he, in the wild joy of des- 
peration, tears open his unhealed wound and bleeds to death before it 
is vouchsafed him to kiss her. So, too, it had to be. Passion has over- 
leaped all human bounds. It is a cool, wondrous alleviation that finally 
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his blood may pour forth with the poison of the potion, with all the 
endless, tempestuous, lamenting, jubilating desire. 

They got up softly and pressed out through the glowing dust over 
mighty craters of tone. Outside, the spring night was cool. Leonard 
grew pale and his eyes shone. 

“In old times people opened their veins,” he muttered, “but this is 
a much finer way.” 

He edged hurriedly across Gustavus Adolphus Place and took his 
stand at the barrier by the river. The moon hung thin as a flower petal 
up in the greenish-blue heavens, whose color seemed to consist only 
of coolness and depth. The river rolled along pale mother-of-pear] 
dust. 

Here assuredly some one passed one day in May and was empty 
and sad and full of fiery moods, thought Leonard. But now he has 
loved and died with Tristan, so that now he hardly touches the ground, 
and everything is silent, and all the world appears as a cool and lovely 
memory. Yes, what have I, Leonard the artist in woodcuts, not 
experienced, seeing that I stand here with the fate of a mighty heart 
behind me! In this hour I feel love as a great enrapturing memory, 
something that lives in my soul but is not able to choke my freedom. 
I have come to drink the potion without its fatal poison. Verily art 
can give appeasement even to the most burning Now. In art is freedom! 

Leonard had almost wholly forgotten his fisherman. But now 
he noted that the old man stood steadily beside him at the rampart. 
His face appeared smaller than before in the moonlight. Despite 
the two-story nose and the gray stubble it was almost like a child’s. 
But it had always the same stamp of repose. It peered out into the 
spring night, as if all this illimitable canopy was a friendly home for 
brisk old folks. Naturally, thought Leonard, the whole world is for 
him just a beautiful dream of once on a time. The moon, the trees, 
and the rushing water here, all are his memory, all have flowed into 
a great certitude, all are his innermost self, as memories are. 

Leonard gave the old man his hand: 

“Thanks for your help!” he said. 

“Ave, thanks and good-bye, then. Now I must down there again 
a bit, I suppose. Fishing is best at night.” 

Thereupon Lundstré6m went to his net. But Leonard strolled 
without uncertainty or restlessness up to his den on the crest of South 
Stockholm. His thoughts played meanwhile with the same daring 
little speech: 

Why should infinity make us homeless? he said to himself. In- 
finity has its middle point somewhere. Well, and I, woodcut artist 


Leonard, am sitting in the centre. Should I not, then, with a good 
heart cut at my boxwood blocks? 





Two Brothers 
By Hans Curist1aN ANDERSEN 


Translated from the Danish by Guprun F Rr1s-Ho_m 


On one of the Danish islands where Vikings’ graves zise above 
the corn in the fields and majestic trees stand in the beeckwoods, there 
lies a little town with low houses and red roofs. 

In one of these houses peculiar substances were boiled in glass 
tubes over live coals on the stove, while still others were mixed and 
distilled. Herbs were ground in mortars, and an elderly man was 
absorbed in the work: “One must be very accurate in small matters; 
right must rule,” said he, “truth in all things created shall be known 
and truth in material things adhered to.” 

In the living room with the brave housemother were the two sons, 
still small but with thoughts expanding. The mother also talked to 
them of right and justice, about clinging to the truth, the face of God 
in this world. The eldest boy, fearless and frolicsome, had the desire 
to study the powers of nature, to read of the sun and the stars. To 
him no fairy tale was more beautiful. “Oh, how wonderful to go on 
an exploring expedition, oh, to be able to imitate bird’s wings and fly. 
Yes, it is to find the way, mother is right, father is right, it is the 
truth that binds the world together.” 

The younger brother was absorbed in books; he read about Jacob, 
whose mother dressed him in the skins of kids to be like Esau and 
thereby deprive his brother of the first born’s right. In childish indig- 
nation he clenched his little hand, angry with the traitor. As he read 
about the injustice of tyrants and the wickedness of the world, the 
tears came to his eyes. The thought of what is right, the truth that 
both must and will conquer, filled his little soul to the brim. 

One evening the little one had already gone to bed, but the cur- 
tains were not drawn so tightly that they excluded the light, and he was 
able to finish the story about Solon. His thoughts lifted and bore 
him to remote parts of the world. The bed seemed to him a boat flying 
full sail. Did he dream or what was it? He floated over the rolling 
waters of time. He heard Solon’s voice—he understood him when 
he in foreign words said: “Law shall build the land.” The genius of 
immortal man stood by his side, bent over him and kissed his forehead: 
“Be strong in mind and body, be strong and conquer in the struggle 
for life; with truth in your heart, fly toward the land of truth.” 

The elder brother was not yet in bed; he stood at the window and 
saw the mist rise from the meadow. It was not the elves that danced, 
as an old servant had told him; he knew better. It was the vapor, now 
warmer than the air, which lifted. A star fell across the sky, and the 
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boy’s thoughts were in the same moment lifted above the eartluy fogs to 
the brilliant meteor. The heavenly stars twinkled; it seemed as if long 
threads of gold connected them with the earth. 

“Fly with me,” so it sang in the boy’s heart, and the mighty genius 
of generations, faster than bird and arrow, faster than all that is 
earthly, bore him into the unknown, where radiating beams from star 
to star tied the spheres together. Our earth cycled in the clear atmos- 
phere between the spheres, city seemed near city, it sang: “What is 
far becomes near when spirit’s mighty genius lifts you.” Again the 
boy stood at the window and looked out; and the younger brother lay 
in his bed. The mother called them by name: “Andreas and Hans 
Christian.” Denmark knows them, the world knows them, the two 
brothers Orsted. 


Helping One Another in Europe 
An International Episode 


By JoHN FINLEY 


While the discussion of war reparations for the next thirty years 
or more was proceeding in London, a most beautifully significant inter- 
national event was taking place at a northernmost point in Germany, 
one that should sweeten the history of these bitter days for thousands 
in these same thirty years. 

On one side of the island of Riigen a procession of children was 
coming from a long train that had just arrived from Berlin; and on 
the other side another procession was leaving a great white ship that 
had just docked from Sweden. 

The first procession was of 
boys and girls ranging in age 
from six to twelve or thirteen, 
poorly dressed, pale faced, 
undernourished, listless, each 
one identified by a label sewed 
upon the coat or dress and 
each one carrying a _ little 
bundle. 

The other procession was of 
fresh-faced, buoyant boys and 
girls, a little older, all of them 
also labeled and carrying tidy 


CHILDREN FROM CENTRAL Evrore AFrrer THEIR 
bundles or packs. 


Hotmay 1n SwEeDEN 
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By a kindly fate, I was between the two processions when they 
approached each other, coming from the train and the ship. I asked 
two tired little teachers at the head of the first procession who their chil- 
dren were and where they were going. ‘The teachers answered, in 
German, that the children had come from Austria and Germany and 
were going to Sweden for a “holiday.” I assumed that it was a May- 
Day excursion just across the gulf and back. 

Then I turned to the others. Their leaders wore Red Cross bras- 
sards. But who were the children? And where were they going? 
They, too, I was told, were German and Austrian children, chiefly Aus- 
trian, and they were returning from a “holiday” in Sweden. But what 
a generous “holiday” it had been; for it was not a day or a week-end 


Wuere tHe Two Processions Met ar Riicen 


holiday, but a holiday of a year and a half, up in the land of milk and 
white bread and butter, where they had been cared for in Swedish 
homes, under the auspices of the Swedish Red Cross. There were 887 
of them in this returning group, and each of them was carrying a pack- 
age of fifty kilos, including warm cloths and food of the sort they would 
not find at home. “Do you see that girl with a green ribbon in her 
hat?” said one of the Swedish Red Cross ladies who had come down with 
them; “she has gained twenty kilos.” (That is about forty pounds. ) 

And the thin, hungry, tired children in the other procession of a 
thousand were going up to take their places in this hospitable land, 
which has no scars of war upon it, which has no “time of great hate” to 
remember, and which has chosen this beautiful and practical interna- 
tional way of showing mercy to thousands. 
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Before the children coming from the white ship entered the cars 
which were being cleansed and disinfected to take them back to their 
poor homes in Austria and Germany, a fine young Austrian, in khaki, 
made a stirring speech thanking Sweden for mothering these Austrian 
children, some of whom would doubtless not be alive except for Swedish 
‘are. Then the tall, gray-haired Swedish leader, who seemed as big 
among the children as the statue of Gustavus Adolphus in the Stock- 
holm Museum, made response, saying that they must not be thanked 
and that it was a privilege to be allowed to do something for Austria, 
who had given so much through her art, her learning, and especially her 
music, to the world to make it a happier place to live in. And the music 
of these Austrian children’s voices rising at the end of the speech, was 
as beautiful and moving as anything that their countrymen, Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Strauss, had ever written. 

America has done a wonderfully beneficent work in sending food 
to “invisible guests” in Europe. This is but an illustration—for it is 
done elsewhere too—of what Europe herself is doing by way of enter- 
taining “visible guests.” 


Spring Air 


By Teresita KurEN 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON STORK 


Hark to the spring, all barriers overbrimming! 
It even sets the tramway tracks a-swimming. 

In every court and street the sparrows twitter, 
And, foaming like champagne, the breezes glitter. 


Who can believe now but that all is gracious? 
Who can believe that aught has been vexatious? 
The singing life-stream sweeps from recollection 
All melancholy, sluggish introspection. 


Harken! The grass grows, and all forces waken, 
The boughs reach up, with hopeful longing taken, 
For springtime bids them blossom and aspire, 
Now is the time to will and to desire! 


Bend well the bow, think all things wait your winning, 
And farthest goals are reached with fair beginning! 
Give gladly of your strength, with no retraction! 
Come, work, for springtime is the time of action! 





Skobelef 


By JoHaN BosEr 


Translated from the Norwegian by Sigurp Bernuarp Hustvept 


Skobelef was a horse. 

This was in the days when the church bells of a Sunday morning 
sent out their summons, not over moribund highways and slumberous 
farmsteads, but over a parish waiting to be wakened into life by the 
sustained, solemn calling of those brazen tongues. The bells rang, 
rang, till the welkin rang again: 


Come, come, 

Old and young; 

Old and young, 

Rich man, poor man, 

Dalesman, fisherman, man from the hills, 
The forest, the fields, 

The strand, the fells, 


Mads from Fallin, and Anders from Berg, 
And Ola from Rein, 

And Mette from Naust, 

And Mari and Kari from Densta-lea, 
Lea, lea, 

Come, come, 

Come, come, 

Come. 


And so the roads grew black with people on their way to church, 
some walking and some riding. Old codgers wheezed past, stick in 
one hand, hat in the other, their coats under their arms, and their gray 
homespun trousers tucked into boots shiny with grease. The women 
trundled along carrying shawls and hymnbooks, and scenting the 
breeze with their perfumed handkerchiefs. Out on the lake, bordered 
with hills and farms, appeared row-boats driven over the water by 
sturdy oarsmen; from across the fjord swept the sail-boats; far up in 
the mountains it seemed as if the cattle even stopped grazing; and the 
boy who was watching them put the goat-horn to his lips and blew a 
stout blast down toward the folks at home. In those times Sunday was 
both holy day and holiday. 

Looking back after these many years, I have a vivid impression 
that all the world was sunshine and green forests on a day like that. 
The old church, brown with tar, standing amidst the crowns of mighty 
trees, seemed then to be more than just a building; there was something 
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supernatural about it, as if it knew all there was to be known. Many 
hundreds of years had passed over it. It had seen the dead when they 
were still alive, when they went to church like ourselves. The surround- 
ing graveyard was a little village of wooden crosses and stone slabs; 
and the grass grew wild between the leaning monuments. We knew 
well enough that the sexton mowed it and fed it to his cows; so that 
when we got a drink of milk at his house we felt as if we were quaffing 
the very souls of the departed, a kind of angelic milk from which we 
drew transcendental virtues with every draft. 

We boys used to stand outside the church and do as our elders did 
—-size up the people that arrived after us. We judged by appearances, 
and they all knew it. The cripple made himself look smaller than ever 
so as to hide in the crowd; the dandies ran the gauntlet of both friendly 
and unfriendly eyes, and pretty women looked down and smiled. We 
youngsters searched the gathering throng for some one to admire, some 
heroic figure we should like to resemble when we ourselves one day 
should be grown up. There was the new teacher, for instance, stalking 
along in his homespun with his coat buttoned tight, with a white necktie, 
top hat, and umbrella. He was at least one stage above the farmer. 
Not a doubt about it, we too were going to attend the normal school. 
So we thought, at any rate, until a butcher came up from the city wear- 
ing a suit of blue duffle, a white waistcoat with a gold watch-chain, cuffs, 
a dazzling white collar, and a straw hat. He was a perfect revelation. 
With such an exemplar before us it was easy to decide that we were 
to become butcher’s apprentices as soon as we were old enough. 

Many were the magnates that paraded through our day dreams. 
Still it was with no ordinary emotion that we laid eyes for the first time 
on a city lawyer. His was a truly royal presence. Even his nose had 
its appropriate ornament, a pair of gold eye-glasses. Our ambitions 
soared beyond all bounds. Whatever our hopes of higher education 
might be, most of us were bent on carrying our studies far enough to 
impair our vision and so to justify the use of gold-rimmed glasses. 

Then came Skobelef. And Skobelef was a horse. 

For weeks busy little feet had been bringing the tidings to all cor- 
ners of the parish. Peter Lo had bought a registered stallion that was 
not simply a horse but a whole Arabian Night’s entertainment. It 
took six men to lead him ashore from the steamer. Only one man 
could have turned the trick alone, and that was Peter Lo himself. For 
the most part the horse walked on his hind legs. He kept whinnying 
even in his sleep. He was so fierce that he had already killed a number 
of men. His name was Skobelef. And what do you suppose they fed 
him? It was neither hay nor oats nor bran; not much! Skobelef’s 
fodder was nothing less than egg-nog, made with whiskey, at that. It 
was common talk that Peter Lo and the stallion munched this proven- 
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der together out of the same crib. They required stimulants, the two 
of them. 

To return to that particular Sunday—we were standing at the 
church keeping an impatient lookout across the parish. Peter Lo was 
bound for the house of worship, driving none other than Skobelef 
himself. 

The long line of vehicles came rolling in from the valleys. It 
picked up reinforcements at every crossroad until it was like a regular 
bridal procession. That day we kept our eyes on the horses and esti- 
mated the people in the gigs according to their dumb, driven cattle. A 
whole fated universe passed in review, animals fat and lean, jaded and 
fiery, old big-bellied nags with long necks and prominent backbones 
and heads sagging with each step toward the ground under the burden 
of unceasing tribulation; prosperous-looking brutes that gave mani- 
fest proof of good crops and bank deposits. Look at that brood-mare; 
she has weaned many a colt and therefore carries her head high and 
surveys the world with maternal eyes. Here and there you can pick 
out fjord ponies with ragged haunches, stamping against the grade 
and sweating with the weight of the heavy gig, some of them so small 
that they make you think of mice. There comes a big old bay with 
huge watery eyes and quivering knees, looking about as if to ask why 
there is no Sabbath for the likes of him. Don’t miss the physiognomies 
of those virtuous, censorious fillies proclaiming the vanity of vanities, 
and just behind them wild young gallants neighing at the world in 
general. Have a look at that bay gelding. Why is his belly all spat- 
tered with mud’ That’s easy. He is from a mountain farm; early this 
morning he had to wade through heath and marsh, across brooks and 
rivers on the way to the parish below, where his master could borrow 
a cart. He has another tough time coming before he gets back home. 
Talk about long processions! But what has become of Peter Lo? 
Where is Skobelef ? 

At last, there someone comes driving behind all the others. He is 
still far away beyond the farmhouses. Never mind, he is gaining 
ground at a pretty smart pace. Hundreds of eyes are fixed in rapt 
attention. 

The church bells rang out. Most of the horses had been unhitched 
and were tied to the big ash trees; there they stood with their heads 
buried in bags of hay, grinding at their dinners and gazing absently 
about. All of a sudden they jerked their heads up, and even the most 
raw-boned skates made shift to arch their necks as they stared down 
the road. 

Enter Peter Lo. Enter Skobelef. 


He came trotting along before the gig, a broad black hulk, his fet- 
locks dancing, his mane sweeping in billows down his neck, his eyes 
shooting fire, two red prize ribbons waving at his ears. He raised his 
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head and snuffed the breeze, monarch of all he surveyed; then he lifted 
up his voice and split the welkin—believe me, that was a trumpet call 
that fetched the echoes out of the mountains. In the gig sat Peter Lo, 
holding the reins relaxed, a very debonair man not over thirty-five, 
broad of shoulder, vigorous, smiling out of a corner of his mouth above 
his chin-whiskers. It was certainly too bad that his wife, sitting beside 
him, was so much older than he; her every feature drooped, her red 
cheeks drooped, her eyes drooped, the corners of her mouth drooped; 
she always spoke in whimpering tones. As for Peter Lo himself, he 
had a weakness for all things pretty, even for such as were not his own. 
As Skobelef neighed to his affinities, Peter Lo glanced at good friends 
of his own among the crowd and smiled. Skobelef came to a stop, but 
got a cut of the whip; he reared and got another stroke; then he bounded 
up the road toward the parsonage, the crowd in his wake, we boys 
flving ahead like birds on the wing. 

It was a circus to watch Peter Lo manceuver Skobelef out from 
the shafts of the gig and over toward the stable door. Peter Lo for 
sure looked swell that day; the horse must have lent him a new dignity, 
his gray suit was so well brushed and he wore a stiff hat just like the 
teacher’s. But every now and then his polished boots flew up in the 
air. The crowd stared for all they were worth. ‘Too soon the magic 
horse disappeared behind the stable door; presently Peter Lo came out 
again, brushing the horse hairs from his hands. ’ He picked his way 

carefully so as not to soil those shiny boots as he walked down to the 
church. The crowd trekked after him. Peter Lo mounted the steps 
to the hall and walked in. The congregation followed at his heels. 
Peter Lo sat down in one of the pews, opened a hymnbook, and began 
to sing. The congregation did likewise, and the singing rose in volume. 

But on this particular day we youngsters kept watch and ward 
outside the stable door. It was a mighty good thing it was locked; 
there was no telling what Skobelef would do if he got loose on his own 
account. The cold chills ran down our spines as we heard him rattling 
his halter and stamping on the floor. Now and again the walls shook 
with his neighing. Talk about thrills! We stood still, put our heads 
together, and spoke in whispers. 

It was a great day for the horses, too. The mares under the ash 
trees lost their appetites and stood all the while arching their necks and 
trying to look like two-year-olds. Stallions and geldings had that day 
caught sight of a rival whose eyes flashed with arrogance. Do you 
suppose they would put up with that sort of thing! They pawed the 
ground furiously and shook the air with protests from all sides. 

At last the bells rang again. The congregation came out, but the 
greater number had no thought of hitching up their own horses. The 
vard was jammed with people wanting to see Peter Lo lead Skobelef 
out of the stable. 
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The man himself approached. The eyes of all waiting upon him, 
he strolled along talking to the sexton as if he were an ordinary mortal. 
Yet he had already acquired certain of the gestures that the parson was 
accustomed to make use of in the pulpit. 

The people gradually drew back from the road. One circumspect 
man dragged his gig away from the middle of the yard. The women 
took refuge on the landings of the barns. It was just as well to be on 
the safe side, but everybody wanted to see what was going on. 

Peter Lo unlocked the stable door and disappeared from view. A 
seven-fold thunder of neighing sounded from within, the halter rattled, 
heavy hoofs drummed against the floor, and the next minute a black 
barrel of a body appeared on the threshold. Skobelef flung his battle- 
cry to the four winds; Peter Lo was hurled aloft, but landed on his feet 
some distance out in the yard. Women shrieked. Old men jumped 
out of the way, hats flying right and left. Peter Lo and Skobelef 
started to dance around the yard. Skobelef snorted and foamed so 
that his dark body was dappled with froth; he had no mind to be led 
toward the gig; he reared, pummeled the air with his hoofs, and plunged 
from side to side, while a pair of shining boots kept cutting strange 
capers through space. It was an apocalyptic vision, something to 
dream about. The yard was swept clean of vehicles and people in a 
trice. It had been changed into a ball-room for Peter Lo and Skobelef. 
Peter Lo yelled at the stallion, and the stallion screamed at the uni- 
verse and at Peter Lo. On went the dance. Finally Skobelef seemed 
bound to enter the parsonage and have a chat with the preacher’s wife; 
but Peter Lo got ahead of him and planted his splendid boots with a 
resounding thump against the steps, so that Skobelef succeeded only 
in tearing down the railing. Peter Lo grew red in the face. Skobelef’s 
whole body had become a mass of foam. The women gasped out shiv- 
ering sighs, “Oh, Oh!” 

At last the wild beast was forced between the shafts. As the reins 
were loosened he rose on his hind legs, and the lash fell on his neck; he 
pranced about on all fours with arched neck and flaring nostrils. Then 
Peter Lo’s wife came up, gathering her shawl around her shoulders, 
and—believe it or not—stepped calmly into the gig while the earth- 
quake was still going on. Now Peter Lo knew that the victory was his; 
he put his hand on the dashboard and leaped up beside his wife; the 
horse reared, his eyes shot fire, the foam flew, the whip cracked, and the 
next second the whole show dissolved in a cloud of dust rushing along 
beyond the farmhouses. 

We stood rooted to the spot. The other men began bashfully to 
hitch up their own horses. There was really nothing at all left to 
look at. 

From that day Skobelef was an influential personality through- 
out the parish. To tell the truth, Peter Lo and Skobelef took on 
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together a sort of higher individuality that drew the popular gaze as 
they flashed by. It seemed as if they were whipping the whole neigh- 
_borhood up to a more rapid tempo. The farmers came to be men of 
honor so far as their horses were concerned, fed them well, and groomed 
them with the utmost care. They drove at a brisker pace along the 
roads, their speech acquired an added dash of humor, they laughed in 
the face of heaven and earth, their thoughts assumed a new boldness. 
On Sundays, as the congregation stood outside the church admiring 
Skobelef and Peter Lo, a fresh source of vitality seemed to be mani- 
festing itself; men saw with their own eyes the very embodiment of 
animal spirits, they sensed something venerable in brute strength, they 
caught the chanted praise of rippling muscles. It began to dawn on 
them that life is not a mere medley of sins and sorrows, that life on 
earth has a glory of its own. 

As time passed, Peter Lo gave increasing attention to his clothes. 
He took to reading books, to wearing a white collar, to using a hand- 
kerchief when he blew his nose about the precincts of the church. He 
imitated the sheriff’s mannerisms of speech. He knew quite well that 
he and Skobelef had become the local cynosures; and this persuasion 
lent him a feeling of responsibility and a desire to serve as a pattern for 
the herd. If the truth must be told, it was not only we boys who prayed, 
“Good Lord, help us to be like Peter Lo when we get big!” By no 
means! The grownups, too, tried to ape his manner. “You are brush- 
ing your shoes just the way Peter Lo does,” one man would say to 
another. “And you are wearing a white collar just like Peter Lo’s,” 
they would say. Skobelef, imported to ennoble the rural breed of 
horse flesh, had become a spiritual force, an educational institution for 
the entire countryside. 

Peter Lo was not quite so fortunate. He could not be happy 
except in the society of the stallion. He lost interest in work. He was 
in his element only when racing down the county roads behind his crony, 
or when he and Skobelef together conducted revival services beneath 
the very walls of the church. The rumor spread that he had taken to 
sleeping in the stable. Gossip would have it that horse and man were 
coming to resemble each other. Skobelef smiled out of the corner of 
his mouth when he met with his affinities, and Peter Lo greeted good 
friends at church with something like a whinny in his voice. 

Peter Lo’s lot was not altogether enviable. He had a fondness 
for all things pretty, not excepting those that belonged to his neighbors. 
And when he got into an unusually bad scrape, he made a most pathetic 
figure. Then he would go to church and take holy communion. Many 
a time we saw him come driving, not the wild stallion but an old mare. 
His sour-visaged wife, wrapped in her shawl, would be sitting in the 
cart, at one side of which walked the sexton, and at the other side Peter 
Lo, with bowed head. On such a day he would have his mind made up 
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to listen to the sermon with folded hands and not once to glance in the 
direction of the women’s pews—afterward he would step forward to 
the altar and partake of the sacrament. ‘These penitential pilgrimages 
occasioned more than one good laugh. “Peter has had a sorry adven- 
ture again,” people would say. 

A day or two later you would see him tearing down the highway 
with Skobelef. So he kept on laying up stores of gayety and esthetic 
appreciation of the beautiful, until his conduct became more reprehen- 
sible than ever. His wife insisted upon Skobelef’s deportation from 
the farm; it was impossible to convert Peter to virtuous ways so long 
as he maintained a companionship of that sort. 

Meanwhile, round about in the parish there grew up a numerous 
race of black, prancing horses, and the wheels rumbled faster on all 
the roads. A whinnying joy of life took sovereign possession of the 
community. Men lifted up their heads and cast jovial eves on their 
surroundings, women plucked up courage actually to laugh out loud, 
and young folks discovered anew the pleasures of the dance. 

But Skobelef was not to reach old age. He broke out of the stable 
one night and ran off in the mountains to find his affinities, who were 
accustomed to graze there during the summer. 

When Peter Lo came along and saw the empty stable, he started 
shouting clamorous complaints; he evidently suspected at once that 
misfortune had stamped her mark upon his brow. He had a pretty 
shrewd idea where his comrade had fled; and witnesses reported that 
the whole day long they heard Peter Lo tramping over the hills neigh- 
ing just like Skobelef, calling and coaxing his old chum. 

At last he found him. Skobelef was standing up to his neck in a 
marsh far off in the foothills. He had fought so hard to extricate him- 
self that he had broken one of his forelegs, out of which protruded 
splinters of bone. The flies had stung his eves till they bled. 

Peter wiped his pal’s eyes with a tuft of grass and gave him a raw 
egg and a shot of whiskey. For a little while he let his own tears roll, 
but finally there was nothing to do but to draw his knife. 

After that day Peter Lo drove more slowly along the roads. His 
head bent lower and his whiskers turned gray. 

Now he is an old man; but he still dresses better than most of his 
neighbors and affects a city brogue as before. When someone reminds 
him of Skobelef, his eves grow dim. “Yes, yes,” he replies; “Skobelef 
was not like other horses. He was a regular high school; he taught us 
all a thing or two.” 





Henrik and Rosalie 


By M. GoitpscHMIDT 


Translated from the Danish by Minna WreEsCHNER 


The fate that rules in matters of love is often singular, and its ways 
are inscrutable, not only in vital things but also in those of less impor- 
tance, as this story will show. 

Henrik Falk, student of divinity, had taken his fiancée, Rosalie 
Hvidbjerg, to the theatre one evening to see Heiberg’s T he Insepara- 
bles. 'The following morning, as he was seated in his cosy student quar- 
ters at Regensen, smoking his pipe, he received the following note: “I 
consider it best that our engagement be broken.—Rosalie.” 

Henrik Falk’s surprise upon reading this message can easily be 
understood ; he put down his pipe, dressed quickly, and hastened to his 
fiancée’s home. ‘There he was told that Rosalie had gone away, but if 
he wished he could see her aunt. The aunt arrived but could give him 
no explanation, as she herself was in the dark about the whole affair. 
When Rosalie had returned from the theatre the previous night, she 
had been very quiet; but soon after she had shown signs of great 
inward agitation and had said that to her the unpoetic relations which 
existed between Malle and Klister (main characters in the play) 
seemed unbearable, even wrong, and that probably all or at least the 
greater part of engaged couples were like that, or else sooner or later 
would assume that indifferent attitude toward each other, in which case 
she preferred to remain single. Whereupon she had written scores of 
letters, no doubt all to him, Henrik Falk, had again torn them up, one 
after the other, but had finally sent one letter to the post office. She 
did not go to bed, but packed her belongings and left by the morning 
train. 

“You know,” continued Rosalie’s aunt, “I had really no control 
over her plans. She was here only on a visit and if she wanted to go 
to the-—to other relatives of hers, I had no means of preventing her.” 

Which relatives, which uncle and aunt—for Rosalie’s parents were 
dead—the lady would not tell; she said she had given her word of honor 
not to disclose the secret. 

They discussed the matter for some time, and in the course of the 
conversation Rosalie’s aunt asked Henrik if he was certain that he had 


not in any way offended the young girl, of which he assured her most 
emphatically. 


“Oh, well,” said the aunt, “it is a difficult problem to handle such 
a young girl, only seventeen years of age, besides being of independent 


means. You know, Mr. Falk, she was really too young to become 
engaged. Next time you must be more cautious.” 
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On his way home, and for several hours after, Henrik reviewed 
carefully his past life. He had to admit that there had been moments 
when he had—not exactly regretted, but almost regretted his engage- 
ment. Not because he had found any fault whatsoever with Rosalie; 
in the light in which he now viewed the situation, he asked himself what 
it was that at times had made him less appreciative of his good fortune, 
in fact so ungrateful that it was now difficult for him to realize his 
former feeling. When he examined his own heart, he remembered that 
even the previous day it had almost seemed to him as if Rosalie had been 
won too easily. They met at a dance shortly after he had finished 
college; later there was a casual meeting, a walk, a happy mood—and 
the word was said. He had been accepted, and fortune had bestowed 
upon him a happiness far greater than he had heretofore realized. Yes, 
that was the trouble, he had not appreciated his good luck; in his heart 
there had been an apathy, a lack of force and will, a want of enthusiasm 
which she undoubtedly had noticed, and now she had punished him 
cruelly but justly. In his present mood she appeared to him in all her 
loveliness which for some time he had almost overlooked. He saw her 
before his mind’s eye more clearly than he had ever beheld her with his 
physicaleye. And now it was all over! For among the qualities which 
heretofore he had hardly noticed or appreciated in her, one trait now 
seemed to stand out: she was determined and high-minded. It was due 
to her ideality and womanly loftiness, and to her lack of coquetry that 
she had immediately accepted him, and this romance he had dragged 
into mere prose and thereby become extremely unhappy himself. 

For some time he grieved very much and, although his sorrow be- 
came less intense as time passed, it remained in his heart and made a 
great change in him. 

To begin with, he gave up the study of theology. This desire had 
been as sudden as his engagement. He had discussed with Rosalie 
country life, parsonages, happiness, and before he knew it this had led 
him to speak the decisive word; later he had had a feeling that the way 
in which he had spoken contained a promise that he would lead her into 
his parsonage. This was the reason why he chose the study of theology. 
But now there was no reason why he should follow this profession. He 
had lost all desire either for parsonages or parsons’ wives, or, in fact, 
for wives of any kind, and he decided to take up the study which he had 
originally preferred, and which in his present mood seemed to offer the 
greatest emancipation from his former plans, namely medicine. 

After five and a half years of hard study, Henrik Falk had fin- 
ished and was ready to start out as a young physician. He decided to 
settle down in some provincial town, and this was especially due to the 
fact that in the course of time he had developed a certain romantic sen- 
timent. In Copenhagen everything seemed to him so prosaic, while 
life in a small town with visits to the neighboring villages still offered 
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an opportunity of finding innocence, spontaneity, romance and poetry. 

He heard that there were prospects of acquiring a clientele in a 
small town in Jutland, and he immediately left for that place. But 
although the good-looking young doctor with the wistful smile made a 
pleasant impression, he immediately met with difficulties; there were 
not many apartments to be had, and the few that suited him the land- 
lords did not like to rent to him for fear of offending his colleagues who 
were already established there. Just at that time a veterinary died and, 
having some available funds, Falk bought the veterinary’s house from 
his widow and soon moved into these new quarters. 

One day, not long afterwards, a man from the neighboring country 
drove up in front of the house and asked the doctor to follow him to his 
master’s farm. Falk was pleased that the news of his establishment 
had already reached the farmers in the district; his new, hitherto un- 
used doctor’s stool was soon placed in the wagon, and the two drove off 
in silence. 

After they got out of the town Falk asked the sullen driver, 
“What is the matter with your patient? What do you think has gone 
wrong?” 

“He got a bone in his throat,” replied the man. 

“T see! Did you not try to slap him on the back?” 

The man turned slowly toward the doctor, looked puzzled at him 
and said, “Very likely.” 

There the conversation ended, and after a while they arrived at 
the farm, which was situated at the edge, or almost at the edge of the 
heath. The farmer received the doctor, showed him the way to the 
parlor and sent for sandwiches and brandy, but Falk had no appetite; 
as a matter of fact he did not feel quite well. Finally the time came to 
look at the patient, and Falk was somewhat surprised when the farmer 
led him into the yard, through the stables, and stopped at a smadl iso- 
lated house situated in a morass which sent out a most unpleasant odor. 
The farmer opened the low door and took the doctor over to a pig. 

“There he is,” he said. 

Henry Falk had entirely forgotten that he had moved into the 
house of a veterinary. The blood rushed to his cheeks and he cried, 
“What, do you expect me to cure your pig?” 

The farmer answered, “Well, before you came we sent for Jes- 
persen to cure the horse, but next time, if it so pleases our Lord, you 
shall treat the horse also. To-day you will have to be satisfied with the 
pig.” 

with your pig and your horse.” 

“You should not use such ugly language,” said the farmer, and 
colored slightly. 

“That is just what I shall!” shouted the doctor. “And next time 
you have a sick beast, send for a veterinary and not for a practising 
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physician. I have heard it said that to you farmers nothing is too good 
for your beasts, but that you scarcely send for a veterinary when a 
human being is ill.” 

“Ts that so!” said the farmer. 

“Yes, that isso. And now let me get back to town immediately.” 

“Go ahead,” replied the farmer. “Nobody is holding you back, 
neither you nor your foul words. You had better take them along with 
you.” 

‘It just occurs to me,” said the doctor, in a milder tone, “that there 
may be a misunderstanding somewhere. I moved into the house of 
Hansen, the veterinary, so that may explain the case.” 

“May be,” answered the farmer. 

“Will you please send the wagon for me?” 

“No, our horses shall not drive you or your ugly words from this 
place-—not unless you cure the pig first.” 

“Don’t talk to me about your confounded pig.” 

Without another word the farmer took hold of the doctor so it 
hurt, pressing the latter’s arms tightly up against his sides just above 
the hips, and by lifting him a little from the ground brought him into 
an almost horizontal position. In this fashion the farmer carried 
him outside, and not until they had reached some distance from the 
farm did he put him down, exclaiming, “Shame on you and your horrid 
language!” 

Groaning with pain and anger the doctor cried, “You shall drive 
me home. You have my doctor’s stool; if you keep it you are a thief.” 

The farmer returned to the house, fetched the stool and, laying 
two kroner upon it, said, “There you are, and once more shame on you!” 

The doctor realized that he had lost out. He decided to start on 
his way home on foot, and in the meantime try to hire somebody to 
fetch his stool. Unfamiliar as he was with the neighborhood, he only 
remeinbered that when entering the farm he had turned to the left, so 
that in leaving he now turned to the right. But he entirely overlooked 
the fact that he had been put out on the opposite side, and the result 
was that he took the wrong direction. At first, owing to his agitated 
condition, he did not notice the surroundings, but when after a while 
he began to wonder that he had not yet reached the main road, he could 
no sae find even the path; nothing but wheel tracks could be seen 
in the heath. Besides s, it was not only beginning to grow dark, but a 
cold rain had started, and a sharp wind was blowing. 

He deliberated for a moment, trying to find his bearings, and as 
he considered carefully everything that had happened, he remembered 
suddenly that the farmer had not put him out by the front gate; he 
realized therefore that he had taken the wrong course and would have 
to go back almost as far as he had come. He did not want to pass the 
farm once more; and besides, he figured out that as the farm must be 
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on his right hand and the town south of the farmstead, he would have 
to keep in a straight line toward the southeast. But the heath cannot 
be traversed by means of guesswork, and after a short time he abso- 
lutely lost his way among the heather, wet to the skin and surrounded 
by utter darkness. 

The situation began indeed to seem perilous, and not without 
reason. ‘The indisposition he had felt earlier in the day had increased. 
The blood hammered in his temples, and his head was hot and pained 
him considerably. His clothes were soaking wet, and he shivered with 
cold. He forced himself to go forward, walking in a straight line, 
and continued this course not so much because he had hopes of finding 
his way, but in order to get warm and not to collapse. Suddenly the 
heath seemed to change into meadowland. He discovered in the dis- 
tance a house with lights in the windows, but a body of water separated 
him from it. He continued his way almost unconscious. 


At this moment two women—one an elderly lady and the other a 
young girl of twenty-two or -three years of age—were sitting in the 
spacious, old-fashioned parlor on the estate Lundtofte. The old lady 
looked wise and placid; the young girl had a soulful face which might 
have been considered fitting for the heroine of a romance on an isolated 
estate. She had a dreamy expression, and her whole appearance 
denoted a charming simplicity, but at the same time there was some- 
thing indescribable about her person, about her eyes, her complexion, 
her hair or perhaps the manner in which it was piled on her head, which 
did not belong in these surroundings, which seemed to conceal a memory 
and to rebel against the thought that the doors were closed, that no 
guest was expected, unknown though his name might be. ‘To him who 
understood the language, this young figure expressed, not in plain 
letters but in musie without words, that she had approached many a 
guest with a searching glance, but had again withdrawn after consult- 
ing something within herself which always in the last moment seemed 
to admonish her to wait. The poetic nimbus that surrounded her was 
expectancy—expectation of some romance, a_ beginning, pensive 
doubt as to whether it would ever happen, and at the same time a firm 
determination to give romance a trial for another vear, even if her 
cheeks should grow a little paler in the waiting. 

The head of the household was absent on a hunting party. He 
may not have been a very interesting man, but even a less entertaining 
person to whom one is accustomed, may by his absence leave a hole, an 
emptiness, which it is difficult to fill, especially in the country where 
the postman is not expected for another day or two, or where the farm- 
hand has returned from his last trip to town with the wrong books 
from the circulating library or perhaps with no books at all. For- 
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tunately Lundtofte had its own library. After impatiently putting 
aside her embroidery, the young girl fetched a copy of Oehlenschliger’s 
poems, and at the request of the older lady began reading aloud. It 
was the romance about Aage and Else. Before she had reached the 
end, she suddenly stopped, exclaiming, “I wonder how these legends 
arise, about lovers who step forth from their graves? I am sure they 
are not taken from real life.” 

The old lady’s reply led the conversation to the subject of ghosts; 
then with a jump it turned again to love, and once more drifted on to 
ghosts, until the young girl said,—“It would be worth while meeting 
some one in this life who had the power and the will to appear to us 
after death.” 

The old lady replied,—““Those who would do that for us, we prob- 
ably do not see in the right light until they are in their graves.” 

Then silence followed in which each was occupied with her own 
thoughts. 

Suddenly the maid appeared and said,—“Some one is outside ask- 
ing for shelter.” 

“What sort of a person?” demanded the old lady. 

“TI don’t know. He looks awful, as if he was steeped in his own 
clothes.” 

“Ts he a journeyman?” 

“No, he wears a white shirt—even though it is no longer white.”’ 

“T wonder who it can be? Ask him his name.” 

The maid left, but returned immediately, saying,—‘“He is lying 
outside.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Yes, he is lying outside, I am afraid he is dead.” 

They all hurried into the hall. The young girl uttered a cry at 
the sight of Henrik Falk, for he it was—our wandering doctor—as 
my reader no doubt has guessed. The old lady gave instructions to get 
a room ready, to put warm sheets on the bed, and so forth. 

It took several days before the doctor regained consciousness, and 
when it happened, he experienced something which every one in his 
own way may expect to encounter once in his life, namely a miracle,— 
something so wonderful and exquisite that it does not seem to come to 
us from natural sources, according to rules and merits or even by 
accident, but must have befallen us by the grace of God. 

Rosalie was sitting at his bedside, lovelier than ever, beautified 
through her very sacrifice, fairy-like and glorified by the suddenness, 
the strangeness, and the enchantment of the whole occurrence. 

How these two again joined the bond that had been torn asunder 
more than five years ago, my reader must picture for himself. Such 
reconciliations are made in words which have a strange and mysterious 
power over those by whom they are expressed and those for whom 
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they are intended, but to every one else they lose their wondrous sound. 

It may be said, however, that the reconcilement was so much 
easier as Rosalie had never really thought that the connection had been 
broken entirely and, strange as it may sound, when she wrote her little 
note to Henrik she had a feeling, not as if the tie were cut forever, but 
rather as if it were being prolonged for an indefinite time. Let he 
who can explain it, though it is of no vital importance any more than 
the fact that it soon occurred to Henrik that he, too, had had the same 
feeling. 

However this may be, there was one thing which still lingered in 
Rosalie’s memory after the first rapture—in which the whole estate 
participated—had subsided, and which never ceased to have an exhila- 
rating and refreshing influence on her married life: it was the delight 
she took in picturing to herself Henrik traversing the heath guided 
by her love, although ignorant thereof and even unwilling in his suffer- 
ing condition. It seemed to her that she had seen with her own eyes 
life’s poetry brought into reality, by his side, with her hand on his 
shoulder, leading him through the wet heather, forcing him forward 
step by step, toward the happiness which had once been lost. These 
memories were forever a source of great happiness to her, and every 
time the subject was discussed it brought to the doctor’s face a tender 
and grateful smile, yet at the same time gave him an uncomfortable 
feeling which he carefully concealed, for he had not the heart to tell 


his wife in plain words that this wonderful, blessed, romantic turn in 
their lives was due to an unromantic pig who had got a bone in his 
throat. 





“SaGa” 
DecoraTION IN THE LopGe Room sy Y. SONNICHSEN 


Norway Hall in Seattle 


In the centennial year 1914, when all Americans with Norwegian 
blood in their veins, if they were not crossing the ocean to celebrate 
Norway's independence with their kinsmen across the sea, were at 
least watching the mother country with quickened interest, the Sons 
and Daughters of Norway in Seattle began to put into execution 
their plan of erecting a building which should be a center of Norsedom 
in the city. An executive committee was formed, and the task of draw- 
ing a design was entrusted to the architect, Engelhard Sonnichsen. It 
was decided to have a building in the Norwegian style, using as much 
as possible the peculiar ornamentations and color combinations that 
lend distinction to Norwegian applied art. In the paintings that 
were to decorate the wall surfaces it was planned to perpetuate the 
history and traditions of which Norwegians are justly proud. The 
sponsors of the undertaking aimed not only to furnish a convenient 
meeting-place for the two societies, but to express worthily the culture 
which these organizations were endeavoring to preserve. At the same 
time as they wanted to keep their heritage fresh in the minds of the 
people of Norwegian descent, they also wished to present it adequately 
to fellow-citizens of other racial groups. 

The means at the disposal of the committee were limited, and 
when the hall was taken into use on American Independence Day, 
July 4, 1915, the mural paintings were not yet executed. Largely 
through the generosity of Norwegian shipping men who visited Seattle 
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in the interests of their 

business during the war, 

additional funds were col- 

lected, and the decora- 

tions have now been com- 

pleted. The main hall is 

ornamented with series of 

paintings by Yngvar Son- 

nichsen and Sverre Mack 

illustrating incidents from 

Norse mythology or from 

the earlier and later his- 

tory of the Norwegian 

people. Special stress has 

been laid on the events 

that show the expansion Norway Hart. Unver Two Fracs 
characteristic of the vik- 

ing age and the contact of the old Norsemen with the outside world, 
as in Sonnichsen’s Normandy, picturing an incident in the conquest 
of northern France by the Norsemen, and in Sverre Mack’s presenta- 
tion of Sigurd Jerusalem-farer entering Constantinople. Sonnichsen’s 
Vinland is a decorative piece showing the New World as it appeared 
to the Norse imagination after Leif Ericson’s discovery of America. 


In the entrance hall carvings in the dragon pattern are adapted 
to the Romanesque arches. From this one enters the main auditorium 
with its lofty span of ceiling and its mural paintings running like a 
frieze along the walls and filling the gable ends. This hall seats 800. 


o > . 
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Tue Lovce Room Suow1ne Decorations sy SverrE Mack 





Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ Women voters throughout the United States are expected to exert 
a decisive influence on the fall elections. In the early primaries they 
were credited with securing the nominations of Albert Beveridge for 
Senator from Indiana and Gifford Pinchot for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania against the efforts of the established Republican machines. Both 
of these represent the Roosevelt Progressive wing of the Republican 
party. @'Tenement House Commissioner Frank Mann declares that 
on April 10 there were under construction in New York City 1,340 
houses, containing 29,952 apartments and 114,454 rooms, costing $129,- 
312,500. This is an effective answer to the demand for more building 
construction in Manhattan. While not taking part actively in 
the adjourned Russian Conference at the Hague the United 
States had an observer present to report carefully the proceedings. 
@ Awards of the Joseph Pulitzer prizes in American journalism and 
letters for 1921 were as follows: $1,000 for the best reportorial 
work, Kirke L. Simpson, the Associated Press for his account 
of the burial of the American Unknown Soldier; $1,000 for best Amer- 
ican novel, Booth Tarkington for his Alice Adams; $1,000 for the 
best original play, Eugene O’Neill for his Anna Cristie; $1,000 for 
the best biography teaching patriotic and unselfish service, Hamlin 
Garland for A Daughter of the Middle Border; $2,000 for the best 
historical book on the United States, James Truslow Adams for 
The Founding of New England; $1,000 for best volume of verse, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. @A committee of the Senate agri- 
cultural bloc has taken under consideration the plan of Thomas 
A. Edison for the issuance of farm currency through a central 
Federal farm bank, to be loaned to farmers for one year, repay- 
able at the rate of one per cent a month, with a lien of 50 per 
cent of the farmers’ crops as security. In the first installment 
of the review of the most recent activities of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion it is shown that this Foundation continued its activity at home 
and abroad, with $2,000,000 pledged to Harvard University for a 
School of Health and the promise of $1,000,000 for the School of 
Medicine at Columbia University. In a series of articles in the 
New York Evening Post, John Palmer Gavit has graphically de- 
scribed the physical aspects and educational influence of such Ameri- 
can colleges as Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth. The 
arrival in the port of New York of the giant White Star Liner Ma- 
jestic was hailed as a maritime event of the first magnitude. The 
Majestic was built in Germany as the Bismarck, and was turned over 
to the British Government as a result of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
Norway 


@ The arbitration court appointed by the government in accordance 
with the law on compulsory arbitration in labor disputes has settled 
the conflict in the engineering industry by reducing the wages 55 dre 
per hour for men and 80 dre for women. The minimum wage is krone 
1.25 for skilled workers and krone 1.10 for unskilled ones. The 
worker’s summer holiday was reduced from 12 to 8 days. This finding 
will be in force till March 31, 1923, but may be revised in October 
at the demand of any of the parties if the cost of living, according to 
the official statistics, falls or rises at least six points. @ A conflict 
has arisen between the Norwegian and the Russian governments re- 
garding the territorial limit in the Arctic Ocean. The Soviet govern- 
ment has extended the limit to twelve miles from the coast while Nor- 
way and the other powers only will recognize the old three miles limit. 
Many Norwegian sealers have been captured by the Russians, often 
in a rather brutal way. To protect its interests the Norwegian govern- 
ment decided in the middle of May to send the gunboat Heimdal to 
Novaja Semlja. 4 The proposal of the Socialist-party that Norway 
should withdraw from the League of Nations was defeated in the 
Storting on the 5th of May, against 33 votes (the Socialists and Com- 
munists). In the debate the League and particularly the interna- 
tional labor office connected with it was vehemently criticized by the 
socialist speakers. @Dr. Frederick Lynch, ex-president of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, visited Christiania in the be- 
ginning of May and gave two lectures, one on the work of the churches: 
for international brotherhood and another on The United States and 
the League of Nations. At the initiative of the Dean of Christiania, 
Dr. Jens Gleditsch, a banquet was given in Dr. Lynch’s honor. 
Among those present were the American minister, Mr. Swenson, and 
Mr. Lévland, the ex-premier. The speakers paid a glowing tribute 
te Dr. Lynch’s noble and indefatigable work in the cause of brother- 
hood between the churches and the nations. @ The episcopal elec- 
tions in the two vacant bishoprics—Christiania and Hamar—showed an 
overwhelming majority for the conservative candidates. The Rev. 
Johan Lunde (conservative) obtained’ 333 votes in Christiania 
bishopric, his liberal competitors, Rev. Groénland and Dr. Gleditsch 
obtaining respectively 182 and 95 votes. In Hamar bishopric the 
chief conservative candidate, Rev. Bjénnes Jacobsen, obtained 211 
votes, Rev. Grénland 123. @'The fishing at Lofoten has now come 
to an end. The catch was less than last year’s, but the higher prices 
brought the total value up to 11,7 mill. kroner, one million more than 
last year. @ Norway has decided to participate in the World’s Fair 
at Rio de Janeiro. The Norwegian building will be completed by 
August 15, and about 160 firms will be represented by exhibits. 
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@ Sweden’s population, according to the figures received and revised 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics, was 5,954,316 on January 1, 1922, 
which is an increase of 49,827, or 8.44 per thousand for the past year. 
The increase is smaller than that in 1920, but larger both relatively 
and absolutely than that of any of the preceding ten years. The rise 
in birth rate noted in 1920 has ceased, but the number of births in 1921, 
126,770 is larger than in the years 1915-1919. The number of emi- 
grants was 8,967, immigrants 8,443, which signifies that 1921 is the 
first year since the outbreak of the World War showing a larger num- 
ber of emigrations and immigrations. On his way back from his 
usual recreation tour to the Riviera, a journey made principally by 
automobile, King Gustaf met with an accident on April 25, when 
another automobile ran into his on the highway in the Serres Canton, 
Switzerland. The King suffered several broken ribs and had to re- 
main quiet a couple of weeks, only returning to Stockholm and tak- 
ing up the reins of government on May 13. The King’s companion, 
Chamberlain Aminoff, was more seriously injured but has now re- 
covered. @On May 1, 1920, Sweden was plunged into sorrow when 
the universally beloved Crown Princess Margaret of Connaught quite 
unexpectedly died from the Spanish influenza. The 15th of May 
this year, immediately after the King’s return, her new mausoleum 
was dedicated on an island near Brunswicken in the beautiful Haga 
Park. G. Sandberg sculptured this handsome monument, and its 
setting is arranged according to plans by Architect Boberg. @In 
spite of a general public wish, and of the opinion of both theoretical 
and practical experts, the Riksdag decided to suspend the regulation 
of exempting the Riksbank from redeeming notes at their value in 
gold until June 30. It is hoped at that time a return can be made to 
the gold basis. € The school commission, serving successively under 
Cabinet Minister Rydén, Chief of Board of Education, Genera] Direc- 
tor Bergqvist, and when he was made Minister of the Department of 
Ecclesiastics, Rector Rudolf Fahraeus, has worked for several years 
on a revision of educational method in Sweden with the public school 
as the primary school. In the middle of May it submitted proposals 
of a very comprehensive and radical character. Instruction shall be- 
gin in a six years’ primary school, practically the present public school; 
the more gifted shall then go through a four year practical (real) 
school, and those who wish to pursue their studies further, a three 
years’ gymnasium ; and requirements shall be made so severe that only 
the really talented, with decided inclination to study, will be able to 
continue school until they take their matriculation examination. Those 
with small means shal] have the same opportunity as the rich, and in 
the higher stages there shall be much specializing. 
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Denmark 


@ As the month of April drew to a close the long stubborn labor 
conflicts of the winter reached a final settlement and work was re- 
sumed in the trades where it had partially or wholly ceased. Unem- 
ployment is now on the decrease and is not much greater than at the 
same time a year ago. 4 By the new contracts wages are only re- 
duced by an average of 15 percent. Many believe that this is so slight 
a reduction that it will be difficult for Danish industry to compete with 
foreign goods. Time will show whether or not these fears are grounded. 
@ The general strike declared in Randers lasted a full month and then 
collapsed utterly. Several of the workmen who left their municipal po- 
sitions have now lost them for good. Young farm-hands who work 
on an annual or semi-annual contract find from May 1 that their wages 
are reduced 30 percent. These now average between 600-800 kroner 
per year plus board and lodging, as compared to 900-1100 kroner. 
@ In the political world April was a very quiet month. The “In- 
dustrial Party” which has only 3 representatives in the Folketing 
(Lower House) has made strenuous efforts at reorganization and has 
adopted a very long program, according to which it is apparently the 
object of the party to resemble the other civic parties, the Lefts, the 
Conservatives and the Social Democrats as much as possible. @ Par- 
liament has discussed and passed the revised Law on Income and 
Property Tax to the State which in its original form only brought in 
10,000,000 kroner annually, whereas under the high war-rate of ex- 
change, and with several supplementary amendments it brought in 
400-500,000,000 kroner annually. In its present form it will hardly 
net more than 200-300,000,000 kroner annually. The Govern- 
ment has proposed a revision of the Customs laws and this will prob- 
ably be passed within the next few months. A new tax (10 percent) 
on the restaurant trade and one on chocolate have been passed. {The 
Church Laws already proposed, a new Law on Old Pensions for Im- 
pecunious and Needy and a new Law on Measures of Defence will 
probably be passed before Parliament adjourns in the summer. @ At 
present every effort is being directed toward neutralizing the effects 
of the war and of the post-bellum crises on state and community and 
toward reducing expenses everywhere possible. The careful in- 
vestigations of the Committee on Savings have succeeded in reducing 
the annual deficit of the Postal Service by 10,000,000 kroner, or from 
17 to 7 million kroner, and State railroads very considerably. The 
very heavy annual deficit of the Royal Theatre is now being submitted 
to a scrutiny and investigations are also being made of the work done 
by government officials in proportion to salaries paid. On April 
80 a well-known politician, ex-minister of Agriculture (1897-1900), 
the right honorable Alfred Hage, chamberlain, died in his 79th year. 
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Northern Lights 


ScaNDINAVIAN Stupy 

Eleven years ago the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Scandinavian Study was formed 
in Chicago by a small number of persons, 
chiefly men in university faculties, who were 
pioneers in the movement to promote interest 
in Northern literature and scholarship. Since 
then the organization has grown quietly by 
accretion, chiefly through the agency of its 
magazine, Scandinavian Studies and Notes. 
In no sense a rival of the Review, this peri- 
odical affords a means of publishing the re- 
sults of research that might otherwise remain 
unknown outside of a very limited academic 
circle. It is supported by the dues of mem- 
bers and by a small annual subsidy from the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. When 
the Society held its twelfth annual meeting 
in the quarters of the Swedish Club in Chi- 
cago, May 5 and 6, it was reported that the 
membership had grown to 935. 

A number of papers were read at the first 
session of the meeting. Professor Laurence 
Marcellus Larson opened with a discussion of 
the reputed visit. of the Norwegian John 
Scolvus to Labrador and New Foundland in 
1476 of which he wrote briefly some months 
ago in the Review. The etymology of Ham- 
let’s name was treated by Kemp Malone, 
former scholar of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to Iceland. “Edic Notes” was 
the subject of a paper by Dr. Lee M. Hol- 
lander. Tegnér was discussed by Professor 
A. M. Sturtevant, and more briefly at the 
banquet the following evening by Professor 
Chester N. Gould, who drew comparisons be- 
tween Frithjof’s Saga and oriental sources. 
Strindberg’s historical dramas were treated 
by Professor Harry E. V. Palmblad. Of 
practical import was Professor Julius E. Ol- 
son’s discussion of how to teach Scandinavian 
literature to non-Scandinavians, a timely topic 
on which Professor Olson speaks with ex- 
perience. 

It will be seen from this list that a large 
part of the limited time at the disposal of the 
Society was devoted to modern literature. In 
addition to the more formal papers already 
mentioned, brief speeches were made at the 
banquet on Erik Axel Karlfeldt by Profes- 
sor Jules Mauritzen; on “Dramatic Theory 
in the North from Holberg to Heiberg” by 
Professor George T. Flom, and on “Word 
Study in Strindberg” by Professor Joseph 
Alexis. At this banquet, which is the great 


social event of the meeting, a number of Chi- 
cago Scandinavians were present. Mr. 
Charles S. Peterson took occasion to remind 
the company of the cause for which he has 
himself done so much, that of Swedish- 
American art. 

At the business session of the conference 
the following officers. were reélected: Hen- 
ning Larsen, president; Martin B. Ruud, 
vice-president; Joseph Alexis, secretary- 


treasurer; Maren Michelet, educational secre- 
tary. Dr. Larsen and Dr. Ruud, members of 
the faculties of Iowa and Minnesota univer- 
sities respectively, were both among the 
scholars of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation in the first year of its history. 


STRINDBERG IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 

Strindberg’s Creditors had its initial per- 
formance on the New York stage at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre the first week in 
May. It was presented by Ellen van Volken- 
burg and Maurice Browne who acted the roles 
of Thecla and Adolph, while that of Gustav 
fell to Reginald Pole, in the absence of Ma- 
roni Olsen, originally cast for this part. 

The play, although much too unpleasant 
to appeal to the average American taste, is 
a masterpiece of unity in construction, dra- 
matic tension, and psychological analysis, and 
was played with artistic intelligence, much 
restraint, sincerity, and fidelity to the spirit 
of Strindberg. It is difficult to comment on 
the acting of any one of the players, so evenly 
matched were they, but Mr. Brown as Adolph 
does call for a special word of praise for the 
power of his acting. 


ScanprinaviaN Books Listen at Harvarp 

With aid from the Foundation, Harvard 
College Library is compiling a union cat- 
alogue of Scandinavian books in American li- 
braries. A special endowment for this list 
has been given by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
former Secretary of the Foundation and for 
several years Curator of Scandinavian His- 
tory and Literature in the Harvard Library. 
Workers in the field of Scandinavian litera- 
ture may secure from the assistant librarian 
at Harvard, Mr. T. Franklin Currier, ac- 
curate information on the location of Scandi- 
navian periodicals and books available in this 
country. The section of the list devoted to 
periodicals has been prepared by Miss Anna 
Monrad, head cataloguer of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. 








2r- 


Tue InTeRNaTIONAL CoLLEGE at ELsINoRE 

A college which is intended to draw students 
from all stations of life and from several 
nations was established at Elsinore a year 
ago under the direction of Mr. Peter Man- 
niche of the University of Copenhagen. At 
the completion of the first year, Mr. Man- 
niche came to America to explain the work of 
the International Peoples College and to en- 
list American interest in his application of 
Folk High School methods to international 
education. Miss Jane Addams of Hull House 
is Chairman of the American Committee for 
the College, and Dr. Henry Goddard Leach is 
Chairman of the Eastern Group. At a recep- 
tion given for him on May 18 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leach, at their home, Mr. Manniche 
briefly characterized the work of the college. 





Fotx Hieu Scuoots in tHE Sovutu 


As a Fellow of the Foundation, Olive Dame 
Campbell will soon depart for Denmark to 
learn what principles of the Danish Folk 
High Schools can be applied to the develop- 
ment of the southern mountain peoples, repre- 
sentatives of a fine old American stock shut 
up for a century or more in the Kentucky and 
Tennessee mountains. In a recent interview 
which was widely reprinted in the American 
press, Mrs. Campbell said, “The majority 
of our southern mountain people are de- 
scended from the best of English stock and 
have deteriorated as a result of being shut 
off from the world. We even find Greek 
testaments and copies of Milton in their 
homes, heirlooms handed down to them by 
educated forebears. Surely such people are 
well worth educating.”” Mrs. Campbell is 
Secretary of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers. 





A Scientiric Expepition rrom BerGen 
Natural scientists, especially meteorolo- 
gists, are expectantly awaiting the results of 
an expedition launched at Bergen under the 
leadership of Professor Helland-Hansen of 
the Geo-Physical Institute, who, in collabora- 
tion with Professor Damas of the Zoological 
Institute at Liége, is continuing the meteor- 
ological studies carried on for many years by 
Norwegian scientists under the leadership of 
Professor Fridtjof Nansen and Professor 
Bjerknes. Special study will be devoted to 
the relation between the upper water masses 
of the Atlantic ocean and the lower strata of 
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the atmosphere and their effects on tempera- 
tures and humidity, and examination made of 
the solid bodies found in raindrops in order 
to determine their origin. A fuller knowledge 
of these subjects is important to an under- 
standing of general climatic alternations. 
The investigations will be conducted on board 
the motor vessel Armauer Hansen whose 
equipment includes a radio apparatus so that 
meteorological reports may be received and 
charts drawn to test the feasibility of fore- 
casting weather from a vessel en route. Col- 
lecting zodlogical specimens is also a part of 


the expedition’s program. 





KILpAL ON THE NorweEcIAN Press 

Mr. Arne Kildal, press representative of 
the Norwegian Foreign Office at Washington, 
recently addressed the students in the School 
of Journalism at Columbia University. His 
subject was the Norwegian press, and he took 
occasion to emphasize the cleanness and lack 
of sensationalism characteristic of Norwegian 
journalism. He spoke also of the large 
amount of space devoted to literature, art, 
and science in the daily press. The students 
were especially interested in the pension sys- 
tem established by Norwegian newspaper 


men—in itself a witness to the greater sta- . 


bility of the newspaper profession in Nor- 
way as compared with the United States. 





Tue Review 1s WanTED 

A request has been received from the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen that we send a few 
numbers requisite to complete its files of the 
Review. Among the numbers wanted is that 
for March, 1913, the supply of which is ex- 
hausted. As it is, of course, very important 
that this leading library should have all vol- 
umes complete, we should be very thankful 
to any one of our Associates who would sup- 
ply the missing number. It can be sent 
through the office of the Review. 





A Suspension or Prouisition 1n IceELAND 
Iceland, like Norway, has had great diffi- 
culty in carrying out her prohibition law. 
There have been severe economic losses, es- 
pecially those incurred by Spain’s retaliatory 
measures in boycotting fish because her wines 
were barred. On April 25 the Althing, with 
only one dissenting voice, voted to modify the 
prohibition law for one year to the extent of 
allowing the importation of wine with an 
alcohol content of twenty-one percent. 





















































































































































































































































The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


for better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department 
of Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 


C erating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
vante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 

ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 


May Meet1NnG or THE TrRusTEES 

The Trustees of the Foundation met at the 
Yale Club in New York, on Saturday, May 6. 
At this spring meeting of the Board the busi- 
ness of first importance was the confirmation 
of Fellowship awards made by the Applica- 
tions Committee and the Fellowship Jury in 
America, and by the associated bodies in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. Professor Will- 
iam Hovgaard, Chairman, presented the re- 
port of the Applications Committee, and read 
the list of Fellows for 1922-1923 as printed 
in the June Number of the Review. It is 
planned to publish within the next year a 
complete list of alumni of the ‘Foundation, a 
catalogue of 250 students who have received 
from the Foundation stipends for foreign 
study. 


Aw AmericaN LinNEAN CoMMITTEE 

The Swedish Linnean Society has under- 
taken to restore to their original glory the 
botanical gardens of Linné and to assemble in 
a museum at Uppsala memorials of his life 
and work. The Society has addressed to the 
Trustees of the Foundation a request for as- 
sistance in the enrollment of American mem- 
bers. In October a group of American scien- 
tists and representatives of garden clubs will 
be called together to consider ways of co- 
operating with the Linnean Society. 


In Memoriam 
The following resolution was entered on the 
Minutes of the May meeting of the Board: 
“The Trustees of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation have learned 
with deep regret of the death of Pro- 
fessor Oscar Montelius, former Anti- 
quary of the Realm of Sweden. Pro- 


fessor Montelius was chairman of the 
Swedish Advisory Committee of the 
Foundation from its formation in 1913 
until 1920 when, its functions being 
taken over by the Sverige-Amerika- 
Stiftelse, Professor Montelius became di- 
rector of that organization and a member 
of its Stipendium Jury. 

By the lustre of his name as one of 
the foremost scholars of the world in his 
field, and by the high esteem in which he 
was held by his countrymen, Professor 
Montelius contributed greatly to the 
prestige of the Foundation in Sweden, 
and by the wisdom of his counsels he 
helped to guide the further development 
of that Fellowship Exchange in which he 
was active from its inception. 

The Trustees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation wish to record 
their deep appreciation of the services 
Professor Montelius rendered the cause 
of the Swedish-American friendly inter- 
change and to extend to Sverige-Ameri- 
ka-Stiftelsen their profound sympathy in 
the loss which the Stiftelse has sustained 
through his death.” 


By a rising vote, the Trustees also passed 
this resolution recording the death of their 
former associate, Consul General Rayn: 

“The Trustees of The American- 

Scandinavian Foundation have learned 

with deep sorrow of the death of Consul 

General Christopher Ravn, Trustee of 

the Foundation since its incorporation, 

March 16, 1911, till February 7, 1920, 

when, illness having forced him to resign 

from his various activities, his resigna- 
tion was regretfully accepted. 
Consul General Rayn was a personal 
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York, describes life at that highly organized 
institution; Mr. Waldemar Ekvall, who 
studied business administration at the Amos 
Tuck School of Business, Dartmouth College, 
explains the principles and advantages of the 
Taylor system. Papers of this character by 
former Fellows bear eloquent witness of the 
successful attainment of the aims and ideals 
hoped for through these exchange fellow- 
ships. 

At the annual meeting of the Stiftelse, Pro- 
fessor Svante Arrhenius was reélected as 
president, Archbishop Séderblom, P. T. Berg, 
and A. R. Nordvall were made vice-presi- 
dents, Consul-General E. E. Ekstrand was re- 
elected as secretary, and Miss Eva Fréberg 
as assistant secretary. 


Consus 1n Epucation 

When American students arrive in Christi- 
ania they go directly to the beautiful build- 
ing of the Norwegian America Line where 
are the offices of Nordmands-Forbundet and 
Norge-Amerika-Fondet, the sister organiza- 
tion of the Foundation. Here they are wel- 
comed by Sigurd Folkestad, secretary of the 
two institutions, who starts them on their 
year of study, and by the treasurer, Mr. Kop- 
perud, who sees to’ it that they receive 
promptly the quarterly installments of their 
stipends. 


Consurt-GENERAL Ravn 


friend of Niels Poulson, and in losing 
him, the Trustees feel the loss of a con- 
necting link with the founder and the 
early ideals of the Foundation. His 
name on the Board carried weight not 
only by virtue of his official rank as the 
chief consular representative of Nor- 
way in the United States, but also bv 
virtue of the unique place in the regard 
of his countrymen which he had won by 
his long and unselfish service. In his at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Board 
he was most faithful. 

The Trustees desire to record here 
their sorrow and their sense of the loss 
which the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation has sustained by Consul General 
Ravn’s death.” 


Sverice-AMERICA-STIFTELSE 
The second annual report of Sverige- 
Amerika-Stiftelse contains besides the. offi- 
cial summary of the year’s activities in 1921, 
some articles contributed by Fellows of 
the Stiftelse. Docent Bertil Lindblad of 
Uppsala writes of his astronomical study 
pursued at the Mount Wilson and Lick Ob- 
servatories, with shorter stays at a number 
of others; Dr. Gunnar Brandell, a student of 
the theory and practice of banking during his Secretary ForKestap anp Mr. Koprerup or 
two years at the National City Bank in New NorpMaANps-FORBUNDET 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


— = =and DANISH ARIS, Inc. SS 
ome =—615 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 50th St. NEW YORK 


HAT gifts could be more worthy of last- 

ing appreciation than ROYAL COPEN- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, with its grace- 

ful beauty of form and the soft, deep restraint 
of its exquisite colorings? Creations of cele- 
brated Danish artists, who evolve a work of 
real artistic merit in each separate piece— 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Sets; Tea 
and Coffee Services; Flower Helders, Vases, 
‘Plaques; Candlesticks ; 

and those fascinating 

miniature figures repre- 

senting droll little ani- 

mals, birds and human 

beings-—so quaint in 

conception and withal 

so faithfully modeled. 

Illustrated catalogue, 

showing many interest- 

ing pieces to serve as 

gifts, mailed on request. 
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HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combinesin such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 
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A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 


Che WaLdort- CsLoria 


Fifth Avenue 57° anv 34° Streets. New York 
LL.M Boomer, President -Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRADE MARK BIG. US. PAT. OFF 


MADE IN USA... 


First of All— 


they look well 


CREX Rugs look well in 
every room in the house. In- 
deed, they increase the charm 
and freshness of every room. 
There are colors both subdued 
and warm. Patterns formal 
and sprightly. Sizes to fit 
everywhere. And these rugs 
keep on looking well for a long, 
long time. The dirt is wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or shak- 
en out with a toss. You'll al- 
ways be satisfied if you buy 
rugs with the name C-R-E-X 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. They’ll always look 
well— 


And More Than That 


they wear well 


CREX Rugs smile under an 
unbelievable lot of traffic. Two 
things make them wear well. 
The material—strong, new 
wire grass, selected for its 
husky fiber. And the weave— 
a special patented process by 
which the strands of grass are 
twisted, like the threads of 
steel in a cable, to give added 
sturdiness. Before you choose 
a rug—for any room in the 
house—look at CREX Rugs, 
and for your own protection be 
sure the name C-R-E-X is 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. Dealers everywhere 
have them. 


Handsomely illustrated Color 
Catalog mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


295 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


TRADE NOTES 


Norwecian Fisuery Srrvuation Promisinc 

Now that the Norwegian spring herring fishery 
has come to an end, the result appears much more 
satisfactory than last year. The value of the catch 
amounted to 5,800,000 kroner as against 2,500,000 
kroner last year. The contract governing the sale 
of.herring and other fish to Russia has been signed 
and the necessary syndicates organized. 

With regard to the sardine industry, prospects 
are bright for export business. The Norwegian 
Sardine Packers, Inc., have established American 
headquarters at 132 Front Street, New York City. 
Robert Roehrig is the resident manager. Special 
efforts will be made to acquaint the American 
public more generally with an article which has 
found high favor wherever introduced in the 
United States. 


Denmarx’s Foreicn Trape 1x Recent Montus 

There has been a considerable decrease in the 
foreign trade of Denmark in recent months, due 
to a number of causes. This decrease is especially 
noticeable with regard to imports. In January of 
this year imports amounted to 102,000,000 kroner 
as against 168,000,000 kroner during the same 
month last year. The figure for February was 
159,000,000 kroner in 1921, as against 70,000,000 
kroner in the present year. With regard to ex- 
ports, they were valued at 73,000,000 kroner in 
February, as compared to 99,000,000 kroner in the 
same month last year. 


Swepisn Woop Purr Srrvation 

Operating at 67 per cent capacity, the Swedish 
wood pulp mills are confronted with a European 
market that is still slack. As for the American 
market, conditions are more favorable. The long 
drawn out wage conflict has at last come to an 
end with a settlement affecting 10,600 workers on 
a basis of 47 per cent reduction. The timber out- 
look is considerably improved and prices more 
favorable than for some time past. Sales in the 
first three months of this year are estimated at 
200,000 standards, which is considerable more than 
the amount for the corresponding months last 
year. 


Moscow to Have German Inpustay Exnuistrion 
Norwegian publications are much interested in 
the fact that a German Industrial Exhibition is 
to take = in Moscow the coming summer, per- 
mission having been obtained through the Superior 
Economic Commission of that city. The displays 
are to be particularly complete with regard to 
farming implements, textile machines, and elec- 
trical appliances. The exhibition is looked upon 
as giving clear evidence of the industrial and com- 
mercial rapprochement between Russia and Ger- 
many as a result of the pact signed at Genoa. 


Prorest Barrish America Nicxet RerinaNcinG 
A group of Canadian stockholders in the British 
America Nickel Corporation has entered a protest 
against the refinancing plan of the company 
brought about some time ago. The group is rep- 
resented by a Mr. O’Brien who owns £625,000 
worth of shares in the company, and who tried 
unsuccessfully to halt the refinancing. It is stated, 
however, that Mr. O’Brien is to be reimbursed. 
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FinnisH-Rvsstan Trave For 1921 

The trade between Soviet Russia and Finland 
during 1921 amounted to $1,119,000, of which $1,- 
109,000 represented exports to Russia. The most 
important items were paper, pulp wood, and card- 
board. 


Bercen Has Axt-Norwecian Or Company 

Consul Dan Huun and Director Johan A. Haar- 
berg have organized a new oil company in Ber- 
gen which is the only concern entirely controlled 
by Norwegians. Provisions are being made for 
carrying large supplies of oil at Dolviken, near 
Bergen. The location is especially favorable since 
the largest ships can enter the basin and take in 
supplies. 


U. S. Foreien Trape 1x Apri Betow Marcu 

Although the aggregate of American foreign 
trade during April was somewhat below that of 
the preceding month, the favorable balance, or 
surplus of exports over imports was larger. Mer- 
chandise exports totaled $321,000,000 in April as 
against $340,464,000 in April, 1921. 


Swepish Corporations Have Goop Reports 

The Swedish Tobacco Monopoly reports a net 
profit of 11,481,000 kronor for 1921. The divi- 
dend proposed amounts to 9 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock and 31 per cent, or 8,999,000 kronor, 
on the common stock which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The DeLaval Steam Turbine Company 
reports a net profit of nearly 379,000 kronor and a 
dividend of 8 per cent. The American branch of 
this company also reports a good year. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Norske Luioyn’s New Yorx Liqumartion 

The Norske Lloyd Assurance company in New 
York has been taken over by the New York State 
Insurance Department, which will continue liqui- 
dation of the company’s affairs. The company’s 
funds, deposited with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, have been transferred to Clarence C. Fow- 
ler, in charge of the department’s liquidation 
bureau. It is believed that after all of the com- 
pany’s indebtedness has been paid, there will re- 
main a surplus of $873,000 to the credit of Norske 
Lloyd’s American branch. 


PLANNING For Free Port at GOresorc 

The commission appointed by the city of Gite- 
borg to investigate and report on a free port has 
finished its work. The commission recommends 
a port at Torslanda, to cost about 700,000 kronor, 
and that it should be managed partly by the mu- 
nicipality and partly by private interests. 


Surermnc Boarp’s Dreset-priveN Crart 

Performance of the motorship William Penn, 
the only Diesel-driven ocean-going steamer owned 
by the Shipping Board, in concluding a globe- 
girdling voyage of 30,000 miles, with a total out- 
lay of $70 for repairs is hailed by Admiral W. S. 
Benson, commissioner in charge of construction, 
as the “most illuminating and conclusive argument 
that the shipping world has yet had of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained from the adoption of the 
explosive engine as a motor power in our mer- 
chant ships.” 


Norwecian America Line’s Procress 

The Norwegian America Line’s report for 1921 
shows net earnings of 2,948,000 kroner of which 
6 per cent goes for dividends. 


Tue Free Port or StockHoLm 

The development of the Stockholm Free Port 
has been steady and rapid since its opening in 
October, 1919. The length of the dock frontage 
already in use is 1,328 feet, the deep water along- 
side being 30 feet. The pier extension under 
construction will, however, reach a length of 2,600 
feet, with a depth alongside of 33 feet. The land 
area of the Free Port, at present fenced in, is 
678,000 square feet, and will in a few years be 
increased to nearly 3,000,000 square feet. The 
docks already completed are supplied with 15 elec- 
tric cranes, of which 8 are bridge cranes, ana the 
remainder of the portal type. 


East Astatic Company JUBILEE 

On March 27 the East Asiatic Company of 
Copenhagen attained the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation. The company started with a 
capital of 2,000,000 kroner and has grown to 
50,000,000 kroner. The reserve fund has ac- 
cumulated until it has reached 62,500,000 kroner. 
The fleet of the company and the daughter com- 
panies aggregates 802,000 tons and includes 22 
Diesel motor ships. The employes of the com- 
pany in various parts of the world number over 
20,000. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Pride 
ORTHINGTON 
is proud of this little 

engine, not because it rivals 

other internal combustion en- 
gines in size or magnificent 
proportions but because this 
engine represents the finest 
skill Worthington engineers 
could bring to bear upon the 
design of any machine. Own- 
ers seem to share this pride 
with Worthington. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O. STRAY & CO. 


INC, 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


Wi1i11.4 


BOLINDERS 
OIL ENGINES 


5 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
In single units 


41,000 H.P. in service in 
the United States of America 


650,000 H.P. in service 
throughout the world 


Factory capacity:—70,000 H. P. annually 


BOLINDERS COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” 
Gross tonnage, 12,978. Length, 552 feet 
AND 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


Gross torinage, 10,709. Length, 530 feet 


re fitted Cabins de Luxe. 
Spacious Staterooms, Lounges 


and Smokerooms. Extensive Prom- 
enade Deck Space. Excellent Cui- 
sine. Every Comfort for Cabin 
Passengers. Passengers Have Op- 
tion of the Scenic Railway from 
Bergen to Kristiania or the Coast 
Route. 


105.50 and up 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service 
Direct Between New York, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Kristianssand 
and Kristiania. 


Trains leave Kristiania daily for 
Sweden, nem Germany and Fin- 
land, as follows: 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for 
Frederikshavn (connecting with train 

for Copenhagen every Senay! 
Wednesday and Friday at 3 A. M— 
(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained 
by a weekly service between Bergen 
and Hamburg direct. 


Booklets regarding North Cape, Spitsbergen, 
and fjord cruises on application. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


22 Whitehall St., New York 


115 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


319 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
706 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Third & Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Amertcan-ScCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL 
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ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED 
STATES MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


DIRECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


Cl . ti d, Cl 7 ti . 
Copenhagen. 
Stockholm Helsingfors 
(rail Christiania) (steamer Copenhagen) 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 

“OSCAR Il” “FREDERIK VIII” 
“HELLIG OLAV” “UNITED STATES” 
Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 
Through Bookings to and from All Principal 
Cities of Northern and Central Europe 
For rates, sailings and other information address 


“eREDERI, 
SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE of. 
General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 
123 S. Third St. inneapolis 7oz Second St., Seattle, Wash. 
Washington 5t., Boston 105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


For A Cool Vacation Trip 


come to the refreshing climate of Sweden and 
enjoy the balmy days and cool, invigorating 
nights. 


Fashionable seaside and mountain resorts of- 
fer attractions that vie with the wonderful 
natural scenic beauties and historic appeal of 
an ancient land rich in old castles and churches, 
dating back to the eleventh century and earlier. 


These, with the characteristic peasant costumes 
and customs centuries old, the Lapps and rein- 
deer, the strange, mysterious northern twilight, 
and the marvel of the Midnight Sun with its 
magnificent color effects, are only a few of the 
distinctive attractions of Sweden. 


s imavian & Continental For full information address 


Tourist Agency SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU 
21 Coventry Street, London 21-24 State Street, New York 


Schwedisches Reise Bureau Excursions En Suede 
Unter Den Linden 22-23 Berlin 5, Avenue de I’Opera, Paris 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


When going to Europe, travel via 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Ss. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 
PROPOSED SUMMER SAILINGS: 
From 


Steamer 
rane 


PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- 
borg, Christiania, Copenhagen 
First Cabin 8.8. DROTTNINGHOLM $200 & up 
Second Cabin 8.8. pRoTTNINGHOLM 135 & up 
Cabin 8.8. STOCKHOLM (Promenade Deck) 165 & up 


Cabin 8.8. STOCKHOLM (Upper Deck) 135 & up. 


Through bookings to and from Hamburg, 
Berlin, Sassnitz and Stettin, also East 
Baltic Ports at low rates. 


Send for illustrated, absorbingly interest- 
ng, unique 
“A BOOK ABOUT SWEDEN” 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents 
Remit by P. i O. or Stamps 


Oil Burner 
Length, 540 Feet 


Length 565 Feet 


Direct Passenger Service 
Between 


NEW YORK and 
GOTHENBURG 


Sweden 


with close connections to all points in 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, the 
BALTIC STATES, GERMANY 
and the CONTINENT 


Triple-Screw S.S. 
“DROTTNINGHOLM” 


Carrying First and Second Cabin and 
Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S.S. 
“STOCKHOLM” 


A Suggestion for 
A MONTH’S VACATION: 


An exhilarating ocean voyage 
of ten days on board one of 
our large, modern, luxurious 
steamers, 


A ten days’ tour of interesting 
and beautiful SCANDINAVIA, 
and the return Atlantic trip of 
ten days, is an ideal way: of 
spending a month’s vacation, 
assuring rest, comfort and di- 
version, as well as all the health- 
ful benefits derived from a sea 
voyage. 


COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE 
MAGNIFICENT DINING SALOONS 


COMFORTABLE LOUNGES 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent, or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, III. 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 


396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





Turbine Engines 
11,200 Tons Register 


12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 

GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe Ameritcan-ScanpInavian REVIEW 

















~ MAJESTIC 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 


956 FEET LONG 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Weekly sailings to Cherbourg and Southampton by the gigantic trio 


OLYMPIC MAJESTIC HOMERIC 
46,000 tons 56,000 tons 34,000 tons 


Affording the most modern and luxurious ocean travel. Close 
and convenient connections for Scandinavian ports via South- 
ampton, with a delightful trip across England by rail. 


To Queenstown and Liverpool— Sailings each week from New York 
ADRIATIC BALTIC CEDRIC CELTIC 


Palatial steamers, each over 20,000 tons, maintaining in every 
regard the famous White Star standards of excellence. 


Regularly from Boston and Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH (New) HAVERFORD 


WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE 


Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool Weekly Service 
Large, comfortable, dependable ships. 
REGINA (New) CANADA MEGANTIC CANOPIC 
Only four days on the Atlantic—one day in the picturesque St. Lawrence 


Ask your local agent for further information or apply to 


YRWHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE \> - %f RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from SKF engineers is 


as it is the sum of the data gathered by 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we bring to the fabrication of all 
products bearing the mark s 4~ = and the operation of those industries 
which we are requested to supervise. In order that complete reliance may 
be placed in the endorsement expressed by the mark 4g Frit is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and supervise each step in the manufacture 
of a product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the most satisfactory use of prod- 


ucts marked KF" we welcome requests for information concerning 
their proper application and maintenance. 


Manufacturers should feel that this technical knowledge is always avail- 
able. You are urged to use it freely without any sense of obligation. 


S&F" Industries, Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York City 


Si The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Supervising | The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Atlas Ball Co. 

Hubbard Machine Co. 
| SKF Research Laboratory 


at the request. 
of the stock- 
holders 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, CHICAGO 





